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LYRIC AND ELEGIAC PIECES. 


ODE TO THE IZALSALYA.* 


To avage war while Europe rang, 

Mid sinking Rome the trump's shrill clang 
| Inspir'd the Vandal's rage: 1 
Lo Gaul, the flag of death unfurl'd, 

Shapes her pale course o'er half the world: 
See the Czar's mighty throne, firm-bas'd for 


many an age. 


* My readers well remember Mr. Bruce's description of 
the Zimb, or 1zalsa/ya, which Isaiah mentions as inhabiting 
ce the uttermost parts of the rivers of Ægypt, and as the 
4e bee, that is in the land of Assyria. This insect is still 
terrible to those and the neighbouring countries : and, from 
1:aiah's days to the period of Mr. Bruce's travels, there have 
paszed at least 2,500 years. e 
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II. 
Yet e'en an insect bears dismay 
And famine, where it wings its way, 
More dreadful than an host! | 
And its dominion hath ſurpass'd 
Nlan's wide-t empire—doom'd to last 
'Thro'a long lapse of years r no human sceptres 
boaſt 
| III. | 
Yes! « when the Lord shall hiss for thee, 
Fly of Assyria”— for the bee 
% That in the rocks doth rest;“ 
The plains ſhall tremble at the sound, 
The shivering woods remurmur round, 
The cities, still with fear, een, at dhe dire f 
e 
IV. 
Fell Izalzalfa! T ho” amaze 
Thro' India's groves behold the blaze 
Which agitates the night; 
Vet the * fulgora, as it fires 
The extensive forest-gloom, inspires 
No terror ſuch as marks thy pestilential 
flight. 


* Or firefly. | 
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V. 
What tho' the angel of the north 
Hath pour'd an insect * myriad forth, 
Fair Europe's form to blast, 
While, shrouding deep the sun's red ball, 
A heavy darkness hung o'er all; 
vet from thy power alone faint nature shrinks 
aghast. 5 
VI. 
O thou, whose livid wings of gauze, 
While pointed bristles arm thy jaws, 
Are mid thy myriads spread; 
Strait, at their rattling, as the car 
Heard from the mountain-tops afar, 
The frenzied herds snort round, and fly thy 
f horselike head. 
Appal'd, the fierce rhinoceros stands, 
And vainly notes the distant sands, 
2 Then hails his rawny foe: _ 
In union, by the water's edge, 
Ty urge their way, thro' matted sedge, : 
And roll their bulky limbs, where brooks 
the fen o 'erflow.. 


The grylus migratorius. Zh 
+ The head of the IzalsalYa recembles that of a bose. 
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VIII., 
Lo, chill'd by thee, Melinda's race, 
And Saba's change their custom'd place, 
And all the nations move 
Before thee, gathering in affright, 
And, wing'd from Abyssinia's height, 
Down the long-streaming Nile, to other re- 
gions rove. 
ES wn 
For thee, the wild-descending hail 
| Whirl'd thro? the sulphur'd thunder pale 
The furrows smote in vain ; 
For thee the ambassador of God | 
C'er shuddering Egypt streteh d the rod, 
And bade thee darken round, and desolate 
"the ee ee, 
Twas thus the Almighty's dread design, 
No waste of arms should rival thine, 
Since wars on earth began: 
"Twas thus the Almighty's will, thy sway, 
Enduring still, tho' crowns decay, 
Should mock imperial pomp, and shame the 
„ EL 


4 SWISS 
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4 SWISS SCENE. 
WVINBE long, long vallies of eternal ice, 
Within the hollows of the mountain gleam; 
And, glaz'd with frost, the shaggy precipice 
Hangs o'er the dashing of the torrent-stream 
That spreads its foam, then far beneath the beam 
Of the pale sun, deep frets its cavern'd way; 
Here the Swiss wooes his * tho“ 

they seem 
To darken their brown foliage, aud display 
Their cones, in sullen pomp, to the dim- 
struggling day. 
5 IL . 
Here, if a wanderer, as array'd in light 
sudden a glaciere meets his charmed eyes, 
Muse on the congelation, glittering bright, 
Or tinctur'd with the rainbow's transient dyes 3 
Sudden, the surges of the vapour rise : 
Ober all the ilumin d nn 8 beauteous f 
glow: . 
And, shi vering mid the horrour of the cies 
He marks immeasurable tracts of snow, 
Shook by the wrathful roar of clouds that | | 


burst below. ” hi 
7" By II. 
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|| | "OS 
And see the lonely traveller's weary feet 


Pursue his path along the mountain's side: 


His burning cheeks are pierc'd by arrowy sleet, 


Slow as he climbs where ruins threaten wide. 


But lo! his smoking cot at length descry'd, LE 


He fondly pictures the parental kiss, 


Quickening his eager pace—when trait divide 


The snows in hollow thunder !—scarce the 


abyss | 
He *scapes, once more to taste the dear do- 
mestic bliss ! 


TV. 


Yet the Swiss loves his chasmy-fraQur'd steep; 
Yetloves his dusky woods, tho' cold and drear, 


And the rough roads that round his mountain 


sweep: 


Vet, as the sombrous torrents soothe his ear, 


Wild-hanging o'er the craggy point, how dear | 


His simple hut! Tis there he breasts the gale, 
Furrowing his fields; nor, mid his genial cheer, 
Heeds, tho” high floods the mountain- base as ail, 


The enormous mass of snow that overwhelms 


the vale. 


A SCOTCH 


172 
14 
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, 
A SCOTCH SCENE. 


I, 


'Frr breath of Zephyr scarcely stirs 


The impervious gloom of yonder firs : 
White points of shiver'd rock emerge 
From the still darkness, at the verge 

Of evening's smooth empurpled lake: 5 
But hark! what sounds the woodland shake? 


The rush of eagle wings! Behold, 


She cleaves yon westering cloud of gold. 


Mounts the dim azure of the »ky, ; 


And soars to daze the straining eye. 


Vet, sudden as the lightning-glare, 


She plunges down the depth of air, 


Wheels dizzily around, and drops 


At distance, mid the dusky copse. 


II. 


Now on a crag I see her perch, 


And pierce the glen with keener search. 


I view her tawny plumes, her beak, 


Her talons, that their fury wreak 
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Oft on the fawn, or friendless hare ; 

I mark her hov'ring in mid air! 

Some animal that shrinks dismay'd 
Amid the thickets of the glade, . 

She threatens with an instant blow— 
See, see, she pounces on a roe ; 

And, screaming, bears it thro” the wood, 
To feast her ravenous young with blood, 
Where on rock-ledges rudely pil'd, 

She sternly fram'd her eyrie wild! 


DUNUHETED:; 


mum 


* er 
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DUNHEVED: AN ODE; 
WRITTEN ON A TOUR THROUGH CORNWALL, 1N 1794; 
THE FRENCH THREATENING AX INVASION. | 
[ 
TEE beamless sun went down the k, 
And, sinking as a ball of blood, 


Ting'd with a deep funereal dye, 


Thro' sullen mists, the murky wood. 
II. = 
Across Dunheved's frowning steep, 


By fits, the pale moon flings a ray; 


When sudden round its ruins sweep 


The clouds that veil'd the dying day. 
„„ 


Lo, where the castle windows roar 


To the wild murmurs of the blast, 


Lightening their ivy-curtains hoar, 


Mid the dim air a spectre past— 


IV. 


Dunheved's genius !—He appears 


Featur'd with woe. © Here, here,” (he cries) 
As his gigantic form he rears, 


My adamantine helmet lies. 
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* 


Here, buried round the charmed casque, 


„ Behold my mailed warriours sleep! 
„T was theirs, where toil and valour ask 


« The martial arm, renown to reap. 


VI. 


cc Where hosts assailing, aim'd the blow, 


„Their swords they hasten'd to embrace: 


« Alas! while scowls the insulting foe, 


„Why lingers now the Cornish race ? 


Fir, 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN PATRIOT 


SAY, while the menaces of rufhan France 


Mingled with execrations, o'er the surge 


Come wafted, as invading hosts advance; 


Shall patriots, with an air of triumph urge 


The cause of miscreants, pointing to the verge 


Of fate, where Albion they condemn to sink? 


What prowess could have bade old Greece 
emerge . 


From death, or Rome escape perdition's brink, 


If patriots for her foes had fram'd the brother- 


link? 


Ardent, in elder times, the Patriot wrench'd | 


From fell sedition's fangs, the mangled laws, 


And cities with the blood of traitours drench'd, 


And shook his helmet-plumage to applause ! 2 


Thus Sparta's heroes, bold in freedom's cause, 


Exulted to the flashing of the spear: 


Thus Curtius plung'd into the gulphy jaws 
Of death: nor less to Roman valour dear, 
The Decit's noble fire: delight the ingenuous = 

7 Sein 
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Still was the midnight camp. To dye the dust 


Ere morn, with torrents of the Latian blood, 
Great Decius lay—when sudden, more au gust 
Than human, a majestic spectre stood, 
And thus, in hollow accents “ Tho? a flood 


Of vulgar gore the hostile fields distain, 


Still gath'ring horrours o'er * country 


. brood |! 
Unless a gasping leader bite the plain, 


* Vain were thelifted sword, the warriour frenzy 


vain.” 


The hero heard ; and calm, himself fore-doom'd 
The victim: and, tho? haunted silence hush'd | 


The world, no terrours o'er his spirit gloom'd: 


But, as the murky shades yet linger'd, flusht 

With fires that lighten'd thro” his soul, he 
rush'd 1 | 
Into the held of fight. His godlike force | 


Markt with dismay, and thick battalions 5 


crusht 


Beneath the bath'd hoofs of his Genie | hare, 


Amid pale Shrinking foes, he fell a mighty 
corse! 
By 


2 
* 


| 
1 
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By the same fires impell'd, in battling strife, 
T he son, too, courted the renown of death; 
Nor less the grandson, prodigal of life, 
| Dar'd, at the trumpet's blast, his blade un- 
sheathe, 
And snatch, from grateful Rome, the en- 


sanguin'd wreath 


Of glory. Thro' the ranks amazement ran: 


Tho' thousands, urg'd by fate, "Oe" their 
breath, 


Vet, as each Patriot flam'd amidst the van 


His country tower'd with pride, and e 1 


him more than man. 


Say, then, what traits the British Patriot mark? 


How are the virtues of his bosom known? 


Hie smothers up his feelings, frowning dark — 


F eelings, a dastard wretch, he dreads to own; 
And tells of brooding ills, in sullen tone! 


But if his country some dire loss alarm, 


He vaunts the insulting smile when others 


: And, were his valu'd self secure from harm, 


Would grasp the traitorous steel, and boat the 


assassins arm! 5 
THE © 


3 
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THE DISTREST COTTAGE. 


"'T HE horse-shoe at the wicket, to protect 


The cot from mumbling witch; the sanded 


floor, 
The hearth with kettle wrapt in turfy blaze; 


The board of goodly oak, by frequent bruſh 


Worn smooth; and Nane quaint, to owes the 


wall, 
Ditties set off by pictures, where grim ghosts 


| Stalk in vermilion—such were pleasing once: 
Yet more delightful was the smiling groupe 
Of ruddy boys, and girls in russet clad, 
Whom I have mark'd, as thrifty Dinah cook'd 
Their evening meal, expecting the fond sire 
But Anna chief, now scarcely in her teens, 
Her bosom panting high, her glowing cheek 


Sunbrown, and mellow as the catharine pear! 


Ves! I have mark'd the little blooming 


groupe 


Hailing with smiles their sire; as now reliev'd 
From labour, he to Harry' s eager glance 
Diplay'd the sable * whose — and bil 


| Boast 
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Boast 2 bright saffron, or for scampering Dick 
Brought home the lark's brown eggs, full soon 
to join | 

The pale-blue sparrow's, in long order strung ; 
Or now, on Sunday-clothes, and Henry's geer 

Bran- new but the last Sabbath, archly pros'd; 
While, as he look'd askance, the damsel hung 
Her head, as droops the rosebud wet with rain: 
And, as its freshen'd leaves, the rain 0'erpast, 
She rais'd her eye! But ah! the rosebud oft, 


Snapt by a sudden hail-shower, fades and dies! 


Her Henry was untrue. A maid, whoxe veins | 
Thro? her pellucid skin soft azure gleam'd, 
Had snar'd him by her more seducing charms. 
Twas from the curate's lips aloud proclaim'd 
The dire intelligence that stamp'd him false, 
Poor Auna heard ; while her dim'd eye no more 
Trac'd, in her secret pew the page that soothes 
With rites mysterious, the fond virgin sigh! 
| Now in her cot, bereft of hope, he pines; 
While, as her little sisters, full of talk, 
Sport at her knees, they point the inviting 

.eoth,. 5 
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And wonder why, enrich'd with marygold 4 
And the green leek, its savoury steams are 


Poor prattlers! they are strangers yet to love. 


THE 


THE HALCYONS. 


Lo, where the gentle halcyons plume 
Their azure wings amid the gloom 


That, breaking, rolls far east away, 


And gives the glistening surge to day. 


Behold the wrathful foam subside, 


And soft airs curl the ripling tide; 
15 While, tranquil as the waters flow, 


They mock the mirror's lucid glow. 


And as the wave, now vex'd no more, 


Glides, amorous on, to kiss the shore, 
I see upon its heaving breast, 


Sweet birds! your little genial nest: 


Thus, when the storms of ether cease, 


They leave us love, as well as peace. 
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THE 
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THE BANISHED POET. 
e MY, LIBER, IRIS IN URBEM| 
„ 
To tuneful Ovid, exil'd from his home 
Thy sweetest numbers, elegy, we owe _ SG 
Those strains that soften'd his severer doom; 5 
As fancy, to relieve the eye of woe, | 
Spread o'er his retrospect a vivid glow. 
Vet, in his lonely walks, he wont to mourn! 
« Ah my poor book (he cries) thou—thou 
wilt go, 
e Without thy master, to the city borne, 
« Unconſcious of thy fate, while here I rove 
forlorn.“ 


— 


3 | e | 3 
'Tis thus, far banisht from the chosen few 5 
VM hose converse once could lull my cares to 0 
we - - : * | | i 
Whose friendship e elysium to mr 3 
view 
The harmony that links 5 in love the ln; 
Here, in this solitude I sooth my breast 
With traces fervid from the muse's pen : | 
Yet, by the weight of dire ennui opprest, . 
Tho? my songs © flutter thro” the mouths of 3 


"BY 
1 


men,“ | i 
car nor praise, nor blame amid the silent glen. 


POETIC 


. * 
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POE TIC TWILIGHT, 


WIILE i in sweet warbled notes the TTY 


breasts sing 
To eve's pale ſhadow, and on zolemn wing 


The grey owl ü sails along, the fading face 


Of nature wears a melancholy grace. 

But lo, on yonder streamlet's dimwood banks, 
Sudden the fairies rise in fiery ranks, 

And, glancing to the moon, their circlets link ; 


Then, fainting from the eye of fancy, sink 
Into the dusky dell. And now cold fear 
Sees the deep-labouring cloud its burthen bear 
Down chasmed crags, as from the moorland far 
Whistles the gale ;—when, quenching the ſoft 
Star 


| of Hesper, in in slow rounds fell wizards turn, 


And bid to mutter'd spells the drugs of magic 


L ELIZHs 
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ELIZA's URN. 


H ERE, while her parents o'er the pensive urn 


Pay the last honours to the shade they mourn; 


1 ttace the young Eliza, as she flew 


From a false world, whose arts she never knew. 


But what avails the sweetly. warbled strain, 


Where fairy fancy, musically-vain, 


Tinctures the pale urn with the morning ray, 


Or the still blush of dim-declining day; 


While round its pedestal soft florets glow, 
And breathe ambrosial incense as they blow? 


Say, will the eye of sorrow ſmile serene, 


As fiction rears the visionary scene? 


Noto relieve the friend's afflicted breast, 


Point the pure spirit in the realms of rest; 


And tell him, vanish'd ev'ry earthly care, 
His kindred soul shall meet Eliza there! 
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MONODY ON THE AUTHOR':s VISITING 
HIS PATERNAL SEAT. 


SALVE SANCTE PARENS! ANIMEQUE VMBREQUE 


' PATERNEA! 
| 1. 

5 VE groves, whose ivy - curtain'd trees 
Embower'd my infant years; 5 
Ere care had charg'd with sighs the breeze, 
| Or grief shed bitter tears! 

Fe lov'd paternal landscapes, hail, 

The thyme-ſprent hill, the fescued dale, 

Iue pathway gleaming thro” the glade, 
| 8 Where once wide open'd to the light 
4 Yon mantled pool, a mirror bright 

*U : Beside the chesnut shade. 
| - Yet there the little gurgling rill 

| Its pebbly channel shows; 
! To speak the master's fortune still, 


An emblem as it flows. 
4 . And round the briar-grown islet rise 


Hoar aspins that uplift in sighs 
Their leaves, to soothe my pilgrim cart 
| Ah happy scenes, where light and gay 
My childish steps were wont to Stray— | 
Ah scenes to fancy dear! . 
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„ 
Ves! ye are dear, if local charm 
Can touch the penave heart; 
Where, once in duteous ardour warm. 
Our fond connexions part! 


While filial piety and love 


Have power the beating breast to move, 


While pale regret delights to mourn; 
The vestal tear shall oft bedew _ 
My cheek, as memory brings to view 


A parent's holy urn. 


| IV. 

When my soul hovers o'er the past, 

His anxious care A 
His love, that, long as life can last, 
a Shall still be trac'd in me. . 
He gave to innocence and truth Y 
The unfolding blooms of early youth ; 

And by his own pure model taught, 

That *tis in virtue to bestow 
Such tranquil pleasure as the glow | 


Of rubies never bought. 
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V. 
Alas! in these familiar fields 
Can sad remembrance fade, 
When every spot some relic yields; 
Some lesson every shade? 
Beneath yon limes, whose letter'd bark | 
The names of schoolboy friendship mark, 
He pointed my aspiring views; 
And cherish'd, where fantastic gleam 
The beech-roots chro- the crisped stream 
My young ingenuous muse. | 
"Th 
But cold those lips, and ashy-pale; 
And, fainting from my view, 
Te colours of the vernal vale 
Are cold in fancy, too! 
vet here, before my tranced eves, | 
Of other days the visions rise, 
And, as ascending from the tomb, 
The phantoms of my fathers glide, 
Re-visiting, in stoled pride, 7; 


The white-moss-glimmering gloom. 


vit.- 
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VII. 


But go, ye vain illusions, go !— 


Romantic shapes that lure 
To where ambition leads to woe, 
'To woe ye cannot cure. i < 
Hlaply, from life's sequester'd way 
My humbler wish, untaught to stray, 
May guide me to some lone retreat 
Ho blest if Heaven my evening clo:e 
Gild with the radiance of repo e 
In thee, paternal seat! 
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SKETCHES, 
Sc. Ic. 


O D E, 
ADD REST 10 THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, 


| ON HIS INTENDED MARRIAGE WITH THE 
PRINCESS OF BRUNSWICK. 
December 1 1th, 1794. 
V V HILE Anarchy uprears her form 
Gigantic in the martial ſtorm, 
And ſtrides acroſs the groaning plain 
Where War hath heap'd his hills of ſlain, 


| Or (as ſhe ſpeeds the work of Death 


Amid the city's lurid air) 
Wafts wide, O Peſtilence, thy breath, 
Exulting in the venom'd gaſp; 


And, Famine ! finews thy fell graſp; | 


To the pale nations while with ghaſtly glare 5 
She fires the ſanguine eye, and lifts the briſtling ir 


2 SKETCHES, 


II. 


| Still happy Albion, tho' her ſhore 
Shake to the naval battle's roar, 
Opes the green boſom of her iſle 
To meet, O Harmony, thy ſmile ! 
And tho' to military pride 
| Unfurl'd, her ſtandard ſhade our coaſts, 
In vales where ſparkling currents glide 
Benignant Plenty pours her horn, 
And Health as vivid as the morn 
Amid the . breeze his ardor boaſts, 


And Freedom roves ſecure, nor dreads aſſailing hoſts ! 


SKETCHES. 


III. 


No more che fiend - arreſted foe 
Heeds the gay-cluſtering vineyard's glow: : = 
No more the village-dales of France 
Give echoes to her airy dance, 
No more her EFT bid the dome 
5 Reſound with mubic's feſtal note, 
Alas! in deſolated gloom 
Portentous Ruin loads the ground ; 
Tho erſt the embattled palace frown'd : 


Shadowing with maſſy towers its ancient moat : 


Alas ! o'er ſedgy lawns the unchannel'd waters float! 


SKETCHES. 


IV. 


Yet Albion, at the cottage-green, 
| Beholds, as erſt, the quiet ſcene ; 
Still views the hereditary farm 
With each . bleſſing warm; 
Surveys the extenſive granary fill'd 
As in old os with Autumn's ſtore, 
While the fe grounds his grandſire till'd 
The yeoman's buſy aus repay : 
Still ſees the ſcutcheon'd hall dif play 
The heraldrie honors, as when chiefs of yore a 


Liſten'd, in ſpouſal ſtate, to the rich minſtrel tore, 


SKETCHES, 


V. 


131 5 oy, war each work that bore the ruſt 

Of age, hes nie into duſt, 

In other climes, where, whelming all, 
The war-fiend ſeems to cruſh the ball; 
Say, by what magic power we hold 5 


Tenures our fires were proud to own 


| 4 : | Still unpolluted as Au: i | 
| Is it, that time hath render'd dear _ 
The boon we cheriſh and revere ? 
we look not to this ſacred ſource alone, 


But to the filial love, which guards a George's throne! 5 


OE SKETCHES. 


VI. 


When we behold the regal rays, 

That brighten to a ſun-like blaze, 
From the domeſtic circle \ pring : 
And in the parent mark the king; 
Shall not affection, fond to trace 

The virtues of our fire, avail, 
To fix on yet untrembling baſe, 

The Pillars of the fovereign dome % 
And if i it's wonted beams illume 
The palace, ſhall the cafle.ſplendor fail, 

Or ſhall the bamlet ſink, and ceaſe to cheer the dale ? 


 $KETCHES. 


«2 


VII. 


The cares that watch thy weal, O PRIxcE, 
A in loyal ove evince— 

'That love which, linkt to harmony, 

Heaven hath, 3 reſerv'd for the! 
Yes! if the roſe-inwoven bower —- 

Iu0 ſpotleſs Hymen rear'd, refine 

| Thuy foul in the connubial hour; 

* And if thy pure parental fire | 

Beyond the private net aſpire, 
And in thy zeal for Britain's glory ſhine ; | 


Then ſhall thoſe ardent vows that bleſs thy fire, be thine. 
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vm. 


Yes! if the ſycophantic crew 
Tremble thy footſteps to purſue, 
Diffuſing far the taint of vice 
Where Riot glories to entice 
The unweeting boſom to its ſnare; 
If thou, with manly ſoul, diſmiſs 
7 The ext ravagance, whoſe gaudy glare 
The fool divine efalgence 4 3 
11, | waken'd from the Gerin dreams 
of loves thou ſpurn the ſenſual bliſs, 


Behold! * garment's hon a en kingdom 46. 


IX, 


Bright in the charms of vernal youth 
A Brunſwick claims thy manly truth. 
Not in the hues of F olly gay, 

Or vagrant Diſſipation's ray, 

She comes from no degenerate court, 

Where native dignity commands 

Each liſter-grace, their lov'd reſort ; 

Where no imperious faſhion haunts 

Its cheerleſ victims as it flaunts 
The ephemeral veſture, but i in ſocial bands | 
The blue-ey'd . meet, and join their williog hands. 
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X. 


As yon bark ſkims the diſtant ſeas, 
Impatience hovers on the breeze. 
'The mn of the wave ſubſide, 


And ſoft airs curl the ripling tide ! 


The dim ſail whitens on the fight ! 
Around the gilded veſſel dance 


Colours, that ſtream a rainbow 1 — 3 


1 


1 ſee the wellig ombrage ſhade 
The bluſhes of the bridal maid : / 


And the Loves fluttering as 5 the Cails advance, 
0 er her ambroſial form their pu ple pinions glance. 


* 
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XI. 


: The choral brilliance burſting round, 
Her modeſt eye that meets the ground, 

Seems ſparkling to the crimſon cheek, 
Where her ſoft flaxen treſſes break 1 | 


| Sudden the unfolding portals blaze, 


While millions hail their prince's choice. 
Amid the univerſal gaze, 8 
Amid the popular acclaim | 
i That forma to lamp each hallow'd name 


With i images of fadeleſs wen; cc rejoice!” 


Yet cc tremble | and attend a heaven-direfied voice. 


* ” = 
n 
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XII. 


The voice I hear—or ſeem to hear ; 
Breath'd in ſoft tones it meets my ear—— 
« Go, happy pair” (a ſpirit cries, 
The Power that rules o'er Britiſh ſkies) 
Go, where the nuptial planet blends 
« Its luſtre with the Georgian ſtar, 
« And to the couch of Hymen lends 
nf The chaſten'd influence, which alone a 
* Looſens, uncheckt, the virgin zone ; 


6 While, gliding on the boſom of the air, 


0 Love wreathes with evening- flowers his dew-beſprinkled = 


CC 
ce 
| cc 


cc 
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XIII. 


60 Go, copy thoſe perfections bright 
| „ Which give to crowns untarniſht light— 
© Be this your ir your proudeſt aim; ; 
2 50 For ſuch 3 is virtue, bach! is fame ! 
« So ſhall the Britiſh race tranſcribe 
% Your fair examples not in vain; 
„ While, as they ſcorn the venal tribe, 
% And cruſh the democratic band 
15 hy Who hurl around the buraing brand, 5 
8 bey bid the throne its ; priſtine pomp retain, 
, - _ And Albion, in ber Howes, ſtill — the extenſive 
dled 


main.“ 


HIGHLAND ODE. 


I. 


Exe Arven vaniſh'd from my eyes, 
| And left my widow'd ſoul to ſighs, 


How ſweet, where ſummer breezes blow, 


To trace the heath-flower's gradual glow, 


Liſt the grey linnet's ſong, or mark 
Half-hid in clouds, the mounting lark, 
Or wander, where the lucid rill 
Tinkles beſide the pine-crown'd hill, 
p Or, deep within the foreſt, ſtart 
Mid intertwiſted boughs the hart, 
Or hail, with my old 3 


The echoes of the merry morn, 


Then ſeek the hall, where plenty dwells, | 


And ſhare, at eve, | the feaſt of ſhells! 
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II. 


But Arven's feet, with gentle print, 
Gave to the tender flower its tint: 
Soon as its matin ſong was heard 

My A, wen plum'd the ſoaring bird: 
She bade the prattling treamlet flow, 
Or with pleas'd eye 1 4 the doe: 
Her image only render'd dear 

The wildwood chace, the feſtal cheer ! 
Alas! when mild as morning breaks, 


I view'd the bluſhes on her cheeks, 


| When heav'd her ſnowy breaſt, more fair 


In contraſt with her raven hair, 
She ſeem'd all nature to abſorb 


| In the pure brightneſs of her orb. 


15 


/ 
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” 


III. 


And once, when o'er the thiſtly waſte 

Murmur'd the melancholy blaſt, 

When from the dark-red thunder broke 
The flame that rent the towering oak, 
When ſpectres clad in ſable ſhrouds, | 
Gleam'd ſrom the chambers of the clouds; 
When ſlow, along the midnight heath, 

Mov'd the prophetic pomp of death 4 
When helmets, hung in darkſome rows, 
| Shook to the moon, their fiecly brows : = 

"Twas then I deem'd ſome danger near, 
And own'd my boſom chill'd with fear; 
For, as I ſaw her pallid hue, 


- Her ſhuddering ſrame, I trembled tod! 


Y 


IV. 


Vet now the lightning's ſhaft may fly; 
And ghoſts mY beckon from on * 5 
. others quiver as the leaf; 
I fear nt am full of grief ' 
The pale proceſſion big with fate, 
I heed not the funereal fate ! 


Others may ſhrink in lonely halls, 


55 Fr rom caſques that ſigh . the walls; 3 


Unterrified I fit alone, | 


And catch the lifted vizor's groan! 
*Tis only at my Arven's 45 

I ſee condens'd the gather'd gloom : 
Yet, as I drink the 3 Air, 


8 weep, but cannot tremble there ! 
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EGYPTIAN ODE. 


V y HERE boſom-thrilling tranſports glow, 


We oft obſerve the intruder Woe !— 


See tufted Faioum breathe delight 
From roſe-trees kindling on the fight, 
: From orange-blooms, or tamarind-bowers, 
. Or the pomegranate's ſcarlet flowers, 
And loftier palms, that wave between 
Their foliage of a deeper green, 
Relieving the W ans ſkies 

Where ſcarce a rainy vapour flies : 
While thro' the fragrance as it blows 


A ſtream of liquid amber flows, 


— 


|; 
| 
| 
| 
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While neſtles many a gurgling dove 
Within the boſom of the grove, 


And from the ſhade on ſable wings 


With crimſon ſtrip'd the flamen ſprings, 
And the plum'd oftrich on the ſands, 


Or pelican majeſtic ſtands. 


Jo cool the ſun's meridian beams, 


There fruits refreſhing kiſs the ſtreams, 


Or bluſhing to eve's purple ray 


Amid the breezy verdu re play— 


As its leaves ſhade each ſilver ſluice 
The pulpy water-melon's juice, 8 


Io eager thirſt delicious balm; 


And ſugary dates that crown the palm. 


Yet from the rocks that ſkirt the wood, 


Fell tigers bound, to thirſt on blood; | 


C 2 
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Yet the wide-water'd landſcapes ſmile, 
Where lurks the c crocodile ; 


And, ere the melting fruit we graſp, 


Death-doom'd, we feel the envenom'd aſp. 


Then hail my Albion's hoary coaſt, 
Where, tho' no ſcenes Elyſium boaſt, 


We court not temperate joys in vain, 


Nor thrill'd by bliſs, nor ſtung by pain. 


ARABIAN ODE. 


I. 


VW HERE the wild oftrich, mid the ſands 
Reſigns her eggs to foſtering day; 


And camels, to the ſabred bands 


Obedient, track their 88 way; 


An Arab wont to breathe his 6ghs, 
To all the SEt., winds chat riſe. 


IM 
Now to the eaſt where op'd his tent 
Faſt by a guſhing brook's cool ſide, 
His garment in deſpair he rent, 


And to the unpitying deſart 4 : 


Then, his eyes faſten'd to the ground, 


His legs he croſt, i in erer profound, 
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III. 


© Ah, why, proud fair-one, ſlight my love? 
Why were thy black eyes, large and ſoft 
As any gaxelle's of the grove? 
Why have I call'd thine eyebrows, oft, 
Two ebon bows, ſo finely archt, 


If thus I waſte away, love-parcht ? 


IV. 


Why thus thine eyelaſhes unfold = , 1 8 = 3 
| Darken'd with ſuch a ſable hue # | 
Why tincture thy ſmooth nails with gold, 
Or Rain thy parting lips with — 
If thou condemn me ſtill to pine, | 


Nor with thy nghing anſwer mine: = > 5 a 
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Vs 


How my heart flutters, as I caſt 


On thy two heaving breaſts, a glance 


Thy two pomegranates—or thy waiſt 


More ftraight and ſupple than a lance ; 
Or mark, amid the ſtarry night, 
Thy ſteps, as the young filley's light. 


VI. 


; And ah thy FE ords as honey ſweet— 


Alas! they are not ſweet to me! 


| Off as I chance thy form to meet, 


"Lame token of wy wors I far?” 


| Thus mourn'd he Love's conſuming power— 


His frame its ſhadow yields no more. 
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« THE LILAC.SHADED SEAT.” 


J. | 


| Wy EN the cool evening dews 
Refreſh me weary from the ſultry day, 
Amid yon hazel-boughs I wind my way 


To ſeek the glimmering cottage, where my Muſe 
7 Firſt breath'd the melting lay. 

| Gods! how my pulſes beat, 

As J approach the lilac-ſhaded ſeat, 

| Whew, i in a ſudden tranſport, to my beat 

My Mary's boſom panting - wild, I preſt! 


* 
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3 Ah! this was the firſt interview of love ! 


Then to her cheek the crimſon ruſh'd 3 


And both, tho! of a crime unconſcious, bluſh'd! 
Then we both trembled as the leaves above 


_ Light-twinkled to the breeze that fann'd the grove ! 


No more with ſuch ingenuous ardor fluſh'd 


Amid thoſe gloomy woodlands ſhall I rove ! 


II. 


: Yes! they are gloomy woodlands! but avaunt 
The wounded lover” 8 plaint - 
That bids the roſe of pleaſure faint ! 

Hail, hail, delicious haunt, 

Where laſt her glances meeting mine, I play d 
With the luxuriant treſſes of her hair 

Whoſe amber A d to gild the air; 


While gazing ſtill on the yoluptuous maid 
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Who now half-ſmother'd me with ſighs, 


I drank delirium from her ſwimming eyes; 


While, printing on her lips the burning kiſs, 


I bit the ſwelling rubies, ſtung 
With agonies of bliſs ! 


| "Twas then, as with a dying murmur, rung | | 


My deaf'ned ears in ſtorms of paſſion hurl'd, 
Till ecſtacy ſhut out the world ! 


8 WEET bird, whole melting lay 
Deceives the wintry day, 
Come to ay cot, while now the orient beams! 

Ober hills of purpled ſnow 


See faine the radiance glow, 


And fleeting ſhadows bruſh yon iced fireams. 


Approach, devoid of bar: 5 


No cruel heart i 1s ow: : 


On thee ſhall Pity life her gliſtening eye 


Amid yo leafleſs grove, 
Dejedted doſt thou rove, 
And ſhiver with a folitary 5gh ? 
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O fly the dreary ſhade, 


Which fatal ſnares invade— 


There, there the truant ſchool-boy bends his way : 


No ſympathy he feels ; 
But death around him deals, 


Wild as the hawk that pounces on his prey. 


Yes—tho' the morning riſe 

5 Oe'r azure-vaulted ſkies, 
With a pale luſtre ſhines the froſty ſun : 
For thee my cheerful fire ” 


Shall genial warmth inſpire; 


Here lurks no ſpringe, nor roars the murderous gun. 


My hoſpitable board 
| Shall grateful food afford 


Lo, cold and hunger at a diſtance dwell— £ 


| 


—— 
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= Then liſten to my ſtrain, 
| Come, peck this ſcatter'd grain, 


| Theſe dainty crumbs, nor dread my ſylvan cell, 


What time, to greet the year, 


As vernal blooms appear, 


Thy brother warblers wake their choral lays— 
Go, pour thy little throat, 


Go, mix thy tender note 


With each ſweet ſong of tributary praiſe! : 


L 1 * 0 J 7 


ON THE 
DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, 


Feb. 13, 1780. 


YE Fair, who flirt in life's fantaſtic round, | 
Come, where a ſcene the face of anguiſh wears; 
And, as the death-bell flings a ſullen ſound, 


Be yours the precious luxury of tears. 


Come, gentle ſpirits, tho” your boſoms heave 
With wild emotions, bid not ſorrow fleep; | 
Jo you, her lovel y children, Nature gave 


The heart to pity, and the eye to weep. 


What tho' ye taſte the dear deluding joy, 
As each gay viſion gilds the midnight hour; 
O let not Fancy labour to deſtroy 


0 many an idle dream, Reflection's power. ” 
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Full foon to weave the mazes of the dance, 
To join with vacant mirth the feſtal roar, 
To flutter thro? the regions of romance 


In many an idle dream, ſhall charm no more. 


Yes! ſhe i is gone. Lo, there ſhe reſts ket bead, 
Pale a as the ſpectre that appals the glooms : : 
| Behold the ſhrivell'd features of the dead ! 


Tis but to fade the roſe of beauty blooms. 


Ye Virgins, ſhe was fairer far than _ 
Fair as the Poet' 8 pencil can pourtray : 
a from thoſe eyes, now quencht by Death's cold dew, 


Pure native ſenſe effus'd the viv id ray. 


” But a ſuperior charm to Truth ſhe ow'd, 
 UnpraQtis'd 3 in he 1 mimicries s of Art: 


Hers: was the ſweet ſimplicity 4 slow d : 


Wich al the quick n of the heart. 
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Oft ſhall the ſcenes that mark'd her life ariſe, 

And from her Henry ſteal a crembling tear, 
As Memory paints her faded form in fi 8 
Delicious ſighs to Love and Fancy dear! 


Yet, why Amanda, ſhall Affection grieve 


| Thee, whom a happier manſion ſhall receive, 


And whom no periſhable joys await. 


Go then, dear ſhade, where kindred ſpirits reſt, 
Go from a vale of darkneſs to the ſkies— 


Go then, where He in whom thy ſoul is bleſt, 


For thee, tho' hurried from our view by Fate, 


Shall wipe all tears for ever from thine eyes! 


THUNDER. 
Pune 8, 1795. 


FAR in the dim ſouth-eaſt, a thin white cloud 


Drawn out and ſpreacing like a curtain, veils 
The untinted morn. And o'er that duſkier creck 
Fring'd with dun coppice, lo the Thunder ſeems 
| To brood incumbent, See he lowly lifts | 
Above the horizon his red briſtling locks, 
1 5 While many a livid ſpeck of ſulphur ſwells 
a Around him, as be rears his giant form. 
Lo, at the extremity of heaven, he heaps 
: Cloud upon cloud, like rock high pil'd on rock, 
Solid and vaſt. And now, while overhead | 
| The pale blue ſky is ſtreakt with a denſe line 
Ot white, he pauſes, as if unreſolv's == 
Or to roll on his wrath, or to ſuſpend 


D 
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Awhile, the terrors of his threatening arm. 
: Yet, as he breathes a ſuffocating blaſt 
Thro' the ſtill air, we gaſp, as where the eye 
Of Syroc, fires the ſands of Afric's waſte, 
I Tis noon. And hark! the ſqually wind comes Ns 
| Ruſhing amain : I hear it like the ſound | 
: Of hoſtile ſpirit ſhouting ; ; As enrag 'd 
He riſes, to confront his furly foe, 
Then/ſinks i in leaden lumber, | From the north 
IJ Again the rude gale whiſtles, till at length. | 
He Lopes his dread artillery weſt away, 
Yet muttering vengeance. Yes! while now the ſun, 
That pale and flickering had by fits appear'd, 
Sinks like a ball of blood, methinks, he growls 
Waiting his prey. I ſee, I ſee him graſp 
The lurid orb, nd rend 1 it from heaven's vault, 


And quench i it, as in everlaſting 3 
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10 
A CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR, 
MUCH GIVEN To 


PUNNIN G. 


H AIL high Profeſſor ! to thee gracious Heaven 


An envied empire over Puns hath given! 


Tho! oft divine aſtronomy may call 


Thy glaſſes to deſcry the radiant ball, Y 


; Thy active genius by no rules confin'd 


Still leaves the planets to the plodding mind ; 


Eager alone the race of Wit to run, 


And panting for the glorious goal—a Pun! 


Let ſouls mechanic wind thro? udy's maze, 


And for dark ſcience barter dearer eaſe ; 
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A brighter courſe thy fervent ſpirit runs 


Senſe, wiſdom, learning, what are ye—to Puns ? 


| What tho'the little wits, to fame unknown, 
Raiſe the loud laugh, or pour the deepening groan: 
What tho! around the ſapient ſneer be ſpread, 
And critic darts aſſail thy tere rend head; 
Vet have I ſeen thee taſte the thrilling bliſs 
Of ſelf-applauſe, amid the general hiſs, 
And each mean wretch with ſcornful eye regard, 


Aſſur' d, that merit is its own reward! 


So, when appears the ſolemn bird of night, 

At noontide kibavring thro” a blaze of light; 
Sudden, around the warblers of the day, 
Inſulting, on their airy pinions play; 

Now here, now there, in wanton circles „ 


And a ſhrill clamour echoes thro' the ky. 
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But he, unruffled, plies his wings along, 
Nor heeds the malice of the chattering throng; 
O'erlooks, or eyes aſkance each giddy fowl, 


Plum'd in the conſcious merit of an owl! * 


 * Theſe lines were afterwards transferred to a Country MERCER, 


equally as fond of a Pun as our CAMBRIDGE-PROFESSOR. 


Hall, happy Tom, to whom indulgent Heaven 
To rule o'er Puns and Tape, alike, hath given 1 
| What tho' condemn'd to guide the flippant yard, 
Thy Bruſſels lace unwinding from its card, 
Thy genius ſports, by meaſure unconfin'd, 
And greatly ſcorns the poor mechanic mind! 
Still, as thy yard proceeds, I ſee thee ſpurn 
The duſt beneath, on tiptoe at each turn; 
| While girls confeſs in many a laughing fit, 
What's lack'd in meaſure, is made up—in wit 
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THE 
PILCHARD-SEINE: 
4 FRAGMENT. 


WRITTEN ON A TOUR THROUGH CORNWALL, IN 1794. 


SEE, to the ſurface of the ſea they riſe, 
Colouring the tremulous wave with ruddy beams. 
Now from the boats deep-laden, at the beach, 
Are pour'd forth myriads of the glittering race 
In many a mountain-heap—What numerous lives 
Struggle and faint, then melt into thin air! | 
Pure ſpirits that, commingled with the ſkies, 
No mortal ſenſe aſſail. Alas! not ſo 

Their groſſer bodies; that, ere long, attack 
The nerve olſactory with noiſome ſtench, 

Such as the cunning Reynard ne'er effus'd 


The bloody pack to annoy. Anon, a crowd 


4 


_ 
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Of boiſterous females, ruder far than thoſe 


Yclept of Billingſgate, ſnuff up with glee 


The ſavoury bleſſing. Lo, the cellar-gates 
Flung open to receive the prize, they part 
From the fat-bellied the more puny fry : 
Kindly manure, to enrich the flaty land. 
Others, weantime, in curious order, place 
| The filver : rows ;  feattering with hands profuſe, 
Thoſe nitrous particles by which the world 
Exiſts, unputrified. Rank above rank, 
The ſcales ariſe, in regular array, 5 
Till the ple, deep and well compacted, mount 
E' en to the cellar. roofs, a mighty bulk. 


There for awhile 3 it reſts, But ſay, O Muſe, 


Who lov'ſ to lead thy votary o'er the hills 


Of Manathon, whence many a winding creek 


Fring'd with luxuriant coppice, whence the ſea's 


Green boſom he ſurveys—or bid'ft, perchance, 


To the ſoft verdure of its elmy Aalen 
Io its neat hamlets percht on crags aloft, 
To its trim orchards, to its cluſtering hops, 
Or to its ragged oaks, whoſe pale creſts moan 
The weſtern gale—Say, Muſe, who court'ſt the airs 
Breath'd from the tender myrtle bower, that marks 
Each little garden faſt by tinkling rill ; 
Say, how canſt thou depict, on palet meer, | 
The pilchard proceſs, from which Hottentots 
Might ſhrink diſdainful ro pull down the pile | 
8 That erſt ſo regular aroſe, to waſh 
The ſcaled ſalt from every taſteful fiſh, 
Io fill the unheaded barrels with the fry, 
1 To range the faturated caſks, to ſet | 
on each i its weight enormous, and to urge 


The groaning preſs ll floods of oil deſcend, 


And copious, down the pebbled channel roll ; 
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Hp x uk gt e, that ſcarce elaim 
Theme 8 Human, toiling amidſt filth 


Peſtiferous, and by ardent draughts ſuſtain 'd. 


Sicken'd by theſe efluvia, I return 
To where Condurra ſhall with other ſteams 
Ere long ſalute my noſtrils—fteams, exhal'd 
From fruits ambroſial—racy apples criſp, 
Such as exhilarate my frame, and give 


My glowing Muſe to aim at loftier themes, 


LINES 


WRITTEN AT W a 


W H ERE, in the livelieſt green array'd, 
The tall trees ſ port with mu and ſhade, 
— Lodge 


Amid the groves of W 
Trades ſecure the jocund Hodge; 
And, as he an TH rude love tale, 


No far the villager affil, : 


E'en tho' a lumbering have he wakes, 


His frame with no wild tremor ſhakes. 


But, if his erring footſteps range 


Along the gloomy walks of G—— 


LODGE IN DEVON, IN 1794. 
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, oppreſling nature, bids 


Her yews ſhoot up in pyramids, 


Or cuts them into cones and ſquares— 


Heaven guard him from the holy hares, * 


* Not that the ſquire of G=— has, like the Author of the Taſk, 
any lively ſenſe of feeling for the poor animal. It is for the ſake of 


the ſport that he interdicts the moleſtation of his hares. Other 


ſportſmen have congenial ſentiments with himſelf. And with theſe 
characters the conqueſt of a little inoffenſive creature is the ultimate 


pleaſure of the chace. This, ſome philoſophers argue, is inconſiſtent 


with human nature, The invigorating exerciſe that accompanies the 


chace, is certainly (ſay they) the actuating principle, And the 
neceſſity (they add) of ſupplying the table with food, is another 
leading motive. But philoſophers, who derive their knowledge from 
books, argue from what human nature fhould be, rather than from 


What 7 is. Whoever has obſerved the perſeverance with which our 


modern gentry purſue the flying hare, in ſpite of every diſadvantage | 
of country, and the triumphant exultations which are heard on every 
fide when the wearied helpleſs animal falls a prey to his purſuers, 


will eafily perceive that neither health nor appetite are motives for 
the chace; but that the actuating principle which impels 5 


countrymen to the field is merely the cowardly ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
a poor little brown animal wearied and pleading for mercy, torn in 
Pieces by the ravenous jaws of twenty couple of red and white 


animals which purſue him. And that man 1s received with every 5 


mark of triumph, who is neareſt the defence leſs creature when he 
falls, and feaſts his eyes with the tortures of the mangled victim 
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To meet bold Puſs in yonder path, 
Were worſe than to commit a rape! 
For well the farmer mutter'd—** Fath, 
« *Tis maiſter's girl that makes the ſhape 


« Of Puſs ſo ſquat above the ditch! 


Off, off, tis maiſter's little witch!“ 
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With tremulous apprehenſion as they run, 


Or, at each murmur of the poplar- breeze, 


THE 


ViLLATE 
SUNDAY-EVE. 
May, 1794. 


\ y HERE, on the burniſht panes, beneath thy tower, 


O Manathon! mild evening flings its rays, 


Behold a thoughtleſ: progeny, let bowls” 
From catechetic * quick purſue 


The rolling circle, tho' they look behind. 


Shrink back in filence from the imagin'd form | 


or their ſtern parſon, who might ſtrait unlock 


That engine which, in durance vile, detains 


The culprit, cloſing on the impriſon'd legs. 
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But ſee a graver tribe pace down the hill; 
And, where thick hollies ſhade the lane, ſurvey 
That fallow-viſag'd girl upon the arm 
Of her e en paramour repoſe— 
Alas the pale chloroſis hath conſum'd 
Her cherry cheek. Meantime, amid the groupe 
Of cottages, yon whiten'd walls allure = 
The eye of paſſenger, but chief the glare 
Of gaudy anchor, too attractive ſign ! 
There ſhall the loitering ruſtic hail the duſk, 
| Heedleſs of home. 154 ſay, within thoſe huts 
= Cluſtering around, is there one little nook 
| That wears a Sabbath aſpeẽ.—ſuch as, erſt, 
The ſimple fathers of the hamlet lov'd ? 
| Pann, ſome antique crone, green-ſpeRacled, 
May bend her dim eye o'er the unclaſped book, 1 
Then tir the brightening embers, and then conn 


The holy text, till twilight, But, perchance, 


One only ſuch yet lingers ; to recount 
With boding fighs her tale of other days, 
Frail relic of primeval piety ! 


So, on a Sabbath, ſets the village-eve! 


EXTEMPORE LINES 


10 
MISS w 


ON HER VINDICATION oF GRAY's ODE TO 5SPRINC, Bu 


AGAINST THE CHARGE OF OBSCURITY. 


To vindicate a Poet's ſtrain 
When female e flow; 
5 With ſullen wrinkles frowns in vain 
Ihe hypercritic brow. 15 
'Tis thus thy bright ideas check 
The aſperſer' s weak eſſay; 
While, gentle pleader, not a ſpeck 
Obſcures the page of Gray. 
Yet ſpare the taſk : to grace thy bard 
: The tuneful ode rehearſe— 
Thy liquid voice alone, ſweet ! 


| Gives clearneſs to his verſe! 


LE i NES 
70 
MISS Tom 
WITH A PRESENT OF A VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Feb. 1, 1792. 


O » Mary, take, nor r coldly flight 
This tribute of eſteem : 
Think not — like mine, 
An airy-woven dream. 2” 
: Tho' William ſhare the enamour'd hour, 
Your heart ſhall not refuſe, 
One little mens; to regard | 
A true devoted Muſe. 
80 ſhall that faithful Muſe, ere long, 
The ſpouſal numbers chaunt— 
And O be every bleſſing yours, 
That Love, that Heaven can grant! 


* 
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My faultering tongue eſſays to add 
Still ſomething to the ſtore : 


5 But vainly language would expreſs, 


Or Friendſhip wiſh you more. 


THE 


WISHFUL SWAIN, 


O F 


D E VON. 


WII LE Autumn choak'd with leaves the rill, 
Celia; withis a thady conbe;” 
Had ſhap'd his mow, beneath the hill, 
And kept the merry harveſt-home ; 
| And of its * bitter-ſweets had ſtrip d 


His orchard for the groaning pound 3 
by T When with the firſt clear juice that drip'd 
He hied away, and Sally found. 

6 Sally (ſays he) dear maiden, 6p! 
She frown'd: he tried again to ſpeak— 
„ *Tis ſweet as honey to the lip!“ . 


He look'd as if his heart would break. 


* The ſweet apple, called the Bitter-ſweet, is more common in 
che orchards of Devon, than acid fruit, or the rough-ſour, _ 
| E 2 
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And then he ſought the dark-green lane 
Whoſe willows mourn'd the faded year; 
Sighing (I heard the love-lorn ſwain) 
Wines ah! Wikkneſs walketh here !” 
* An expreſſion uſed by the vulgar in the nainh of Devon, to 


expreſs local melancholy. There is ſomething ſublime in this 
imperſonation of Wiſhneſs, 5 | | 


= 


1 


EXTEMPORE LINES 
TO THE 
AUTHOR' WIFE. 


December, 1793. 


H EAVEN's blefling on my deareſt love! 
O may ſhe joys unvaried prove 
Thro' all the changes of the year ; 

Whether December's blaſt auſtere 
Shake our lone cottage, as the blaze 
Illumes its walls with cheering rays; 


Or whether May's delicious green 


Soften the little garden-ſcene ; | 


Or fervid Auguſt, *mid the bower 

| Cool with its fruits the roſeate hour; 
Or calm we paſs, afar from ſtrife, | 
The October of a private life; 

Or yet our quiet we retain 


When wintry ſtorms come round again! 


LEE 8 


READ TO THE 


oN A WATER-PARTY FROM s. 


1792. 


| To foothe each poor neglected maid, 
Who loads the winds of the parade 
- With ſighs, for Simon or — 


(Abortive ſighs, chat reach not L—— e, 
Thou gh OT NIECE 5 N might ſuit fo well Sn 
The zenith of a S— 8 ewe} 


The Muſes, ever prone to pity, 
w ould pour the love-devoted dirty. 
” Yet err kd cries out—* Piſh! 
cc What can the Muſes do, but wiſh "oh | LS 
Too true: and though bey ve wih'd fo long, 4 
| T hae offipring—i i is all—a ſong. 


— — — — — — __ "—— x. 
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Yet ſhall the Nine, my girls, produce 
Some good, and prove of ſolid uſe, 


While in your lovely forms they riſe, 


And ſtream their radiance from your eyes— 

While ſhines, Sophia, bright in has; 

The lively, gay T: erpfichore, 

Who, ſmiling as her ſteps advance, 
L.ightly threads the ſportive dance— 

While the Muſe of penſtve air, 


Tn thee, Tow,” fill more fair; 
Beams from thoſe lids a gentle ray; 
And melting in a lovelorn lay, 
; Tho! the deren of the Nine, 
Boaſts not a voice ſo ſweet as thine— 
Whilſt Uranio, fond to ſhew 
: Her heavenly attributes below, 
Elin, to our ſenſe imparts, 


In thee the type of ſpotleſs hearts; 
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That placid look, that wii pleaſe, 
That affability and eaſe, 


That openneſs ſo free from guile, 


That meekneſs, ſuch as angels ſmile ! 


Why flops my rerſe—in ſuch a pother 


3 Why heſitate, as if no 8 


Were worthy of the mighty honor 
To take the Muſe for once upon her ? 
Where is Calliape ? Where Clio? 


Where i is Euterpe ? Why demur? 


The Virgins of $—s will den 70 01 


4 *Tis hard to ſtomach ſuch a ſlur!” 


True — when, in Sunday-eloaths ſtart forth, 
Too luminous to touch the earth, 
Of blazing bake ſuch a hoſt, 

Whoſe orbs, on other days, are loſt !— 
That, as the Sabbath- ſun oe down, 


Strait re-aſume the ruſſet gown, 


—ͤ—E—— ——— 
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And, though on days of reſt, fine ladies, 


Shew us, on Mondays, what their trade is; 
While, luteſtrings bright lock'd up, Miſs Jenny 
Behind the counter turns a penny; ” 

Or, though a vapouriſh Pol/yhymnic, 


Cuts, many a raſher deep, the flitch in, 


Adorning with her hams the chimney, 


In the meridian of a kitchen. 


But come—we need not ſtoop ſo low, 


_ As if for ſubjects at a loſs: 


Still may the Nine their boons beſtow 
Amidft the gentry of S. 


Perhaps, the hearts of men to win, ſent 


By the fine features of Miſs Vt, 


Can they, a moment, ceaſe to ape 


The graces of her poliſht ſhape, 


And, as her figure they aſſume, 


| Light up her cheek's unfading bloom? 
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Say, will they not delight to ruſtle 


Soft in the ſattins of Miſs B—1, 
Her vocables ſo pretty, mincing— 
Nodding her airy plumes and wincing ?- 
Thrown aſide her tragic pomps, . 
1 ſee Melpomene in romps ! 
„ 56.0.0 006 0 40S 
vet 1o! a Muſe of finer texture 
: As palpitates her bleeding heart, 
| Kneels down, with tremulous genuflexure, 1 55 
| And FER to be aſſign d her part. 


cis Erate—the Muſe of love— 3 


With ſighing virgins hand and glove; 
7 „ Quick through theie boſoms as ſhe ruſhes, 
And kindles with new fre their bluſhes, 
But (left this Erato ſhould _ her, : 
Poor maiden! in too great a flutter) | 8 N 
; Behold, | ſhe dares not, at her peril, 
Inſpire the form of Mary T-—]1; 
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A form by nature's ſelf array'd, 


By the delighted graces deckt ; 


That wants not any Muſe's aid 


To give it intereſt or effect; 


Where as the countenance beams forth 


Inſtinctive ſenſe and genuine worth, 


And the ſubmitted eye—the check | | 


(Suffus'd with mantling bluſhes) ſpeak 


More eloquent than words—we ſee 


Thy — ſweet — | 
And may thoſe beauties quickly riverda. 


| Not ſuch a boſom, as in ny men 


Oft turns upon caprice s pivot, 


But a ſound heart dovetail'd by Hymen! 


THE 


TOMB 


ROUSSEAU. 


Tu ANKS to- Eliza's art, that trac'd 
This fairy ſpot in colors clear; 
Pure as her own enlighten'd taſte, | 


And ſoft as melting pity” s tear. 


Romantic ifle ! Thy poplars wave 
Their gloom, to pleaſe a parted ſnade: 
| And yet they tremble o'er the grave 


| Where a cold Deiſt's bones are laid. 


'# Theſe lines were addreſſed to Miſs Eliza | NEE on her preſenting 
the author with a drawing of Rouſſeau's Tomb in the Iſle of Poplars, 
juſt before her departure from S——— to the Iſle w W a 


July FOR 1793. 
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What tho? they whiſper to the breeze 


Plaints that might ſoothe the ear of love; 


As Halcyon ſtills the ruffled ſeas, 


Or warbling woodlark charms the grove; 


They murmur but to waken pain, _ 


Where Virtue holds no quiet ſleep : 


8 | They touch the gentle ſoul in vain, 


Where bluſhing virgins dare not weep. | 


Vet ſhall I love the Elyſian iſle 


That oft may riſe, in kind relief, 


To bid me catch Eliza's ſmile, | 


And calm, by Fancy's aid, my grief. 


8 And when far off the bark ſhall bear Dy 


Her form from this forſaken ſhore ; 


When my poor widow'd heart ſhall ſhare ; 


 Eliza's ſympathy no more; 


Haply the pencil'd ſcene may move 
To memory dear, a thouſand ſighs 
| But ah! that Tomb can only prove— 


The type of all my buried joys! 


: 
: 
[1 
. 
mY ; ; 
I 


| 
> 


EUGENIUS. 


* 


V V ITHIN a deep ſecluded glen 


Where a path, | ſloping from the embattled dome, 
Gleam'd, and then vaniſh'd in an oaken gloom, 


Eugenius thro' the ſhade of night 


55 Retiring b the haunts of mens 


Okt hail'd a ſpeRtre-groupe by the moon's wandering 
light 


1 
« Ghoſts of my fathers (would he cry) 
£ J muſe upon each venerable form, 


Whether you meet the ſpirit of the ſtorm, 


* 4. 
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« Or glide in ſtillneſs thro' thoſe oaks !— 
« E'en now I ſee you from on high 


c Deſcending—you alone my penſive ſoul invokes. 


— 

Near yon white rock „I bid aſpire 

« That ſacred Mauſoleum to receive 

« This frame, when the frail ſons of clay I leave 
cc To greet your never-dying train! 


« Then ſhall I join that valorous fire, 


« The haughty-helmed chief who fell on Creſſy's 


cc plain.“ 
„ 
Thus would he cry; and roving wild ; 


As any maniac, tread the glimmering dale; 


Nor ſeek his manſon till the ſtars grew pale 5 
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Before the kindling bluſh of day ; 
When, as if watchful of his child, 


The hoary-headed groom trac'd out his maſter's way.“ 


* This is ſcarcely an outline: it would be eaſy to draw a very 
| ſtrong portrait of a gentleman, whoſe fingularities are ridiculed by 
® the inconſiderate and regarded with pity by reflecting minds. But, 
in reverence to his many virtues and amiable qualities the author has 
noticed only two traits of his character As believing in the communion 
1 of the living with the deceaſed, and his fondneſs for frequenting a deep. 
4 glen juſt below his houſe, at midnight, where he has actually built a 
Mauſoleum for his tomb, and where he believes that he often meets 
| and converſes with the ſpirits of his anceflors, See ILLUSTRATIONS; 
| where are two ſhort eſſays on Spirits and on Family, 


10 
A CLERGYMAN. 
A FRAGMENT. 


1787. 


: O With the robe of honor be thou cloth'd 
. And wi perfection's garment, to the ſeat 
Of eloquence aſcending, or the ſhrine, : 
The ſanctuary of God! Thus all thy tribes 
5 | Shall hail thy luſtre as the morning-ſtar 
| Divinely bright—as the full moon's clear orb; 
4 the ſun ſhining on the remple-dome 
5 of the moſt High ; and as the rainbow 8 hve 
; Coloring the darkneſs; as the ſpring” $ ſoft ſhower 
| Of roſes; as the lilies by the fiream, 
And, as the t tree of bine what time | 
7 The ſummer glows; ; as the fair olive-boughs 
Budding forth fruit, and as a cypreſs, high 
Above the groves, and ſpreading thro! the clouds ! 


SONNET. 


FROST. 


June 1, 1795. 


Wo OIN G the ſhadows of the morning moon 
See with rude influence pallid Froſt hath chill i 
The glimmering landſcape, a as in lumber fail. d, 5 

It meets the firſt faint bluſh of orient June: 

Yet, with the luſtre of the night's clear noon. 
The ſtars a moment kindle, and then fade. 

Now opens to the ſun the ſhivering ſcene, 

As to the north folamn' $ darker green 

" Shrivels i in blackneſs, and the barley blade 

Springs with a ſickly ſallowneſs, to ſhade 

The ridgy ground as the pale hawthorn ſcreen 

. hoar with rime, its ſeanty blooms between, 

And the rill crackles, where we croſs the Slade, 


T bo glittering tc to the ſolar orb ſerene ! 
LES 


SONNET 


1 04. 


Tun O' loathſome thou appear, 'tis ſaid, : 
Thou 66 hid't a jewel i in thy head . 
But why, my Toad, ſhould we recur 

To vulgar tales thy credit to ſupport ? 
Come forth—and who would throw on thee a ſlur 
; Shall own 5 thou haſt good renfon to retort! 
: Come, nor within that ivied nook, 
Reſign thy beauty to the brook! 

Lo, not the maid, for whom ſo cruel 
Poor Colin heaves inceſſant fighs, 

| Boaſts fuch a luſtre: as illumes thine eyes! 
Then let us not too haſtily condemn 

The old tradition of the jewel; : 


Since in each eye we find the precious gem. 


SONNET 
AN ARTIST, 


EMPLOYED IN NEW-MODELLING THE PLEASURE-GROUNDS | 


| Au! what avails, fair Artiſt, to diffuſe 
So bright a verdure o'er the ſwelling lawn; |: 


To guide the ſtream by gradual windings drawn 


3 Down the rich dale, « or paint the wood wan . 


- That ſeem t to kindle, as amid the ders 5 

They dance, to catch the crimſon of the dawn? ? 

Ah! what 6 that many a nimble "DP 

Wantons beneath the foliage, if the Muſe h 
Inſpire not the poſſeſſor, fond to dart 5 

The eye of ſympathetic pleaſure round 2 
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Alas! the poor poſſeſſor hath no heart ! * 


Here lies in ſilence huſh'd the untrodden ground, 
Tho! nature boaſt the elegance of art; 
Unleſs when vulgar notes to revelry reſound ! 


_ * To reli the beauties of nature, it is neceſſary to poſſeſs 2 


WL 


good heart, 


- 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
| TRAGEDY OF LILLO IN TOWN, 


When ſome middle-aged perſons exclaimed, It is too deep pm 


Wy ERE is the figh, the kind relieving tear ? 
5 Alas!“ the audience cries) © it is too deep!“ 
Thrill'd by the ſtroke of agony ſevere, 

They gaze in blank ſuſpence ; they . weep. 
We who have known the pangs of real woe | 


. "> 50 | That oft from fiend- like machinations ſprung; 15 | 


6c we, who have mark'd the bitter ills that flow 
0 From vice, reign theſe portraits to the young. | 
0 Yes ! ”tis for minds unpractis di in the w rorld 
0 10 view ſuch pictures wink a crankent pain; 
« And tho' o'er Frenzy' 8 wild a a moment hurl'd, 
E vet feel no dizay fever of the brain: 
« O'er the . ſcene their lively fancy pay 
« * And gilds cen horror 8 felf with fry rays.” 


TO THE 


EVENING-STAR. 


Mkr K Star of Eve, whoſe placid by 
I prize beyond the blaze of day, 
O ſoftly gild the VER that roll 
Dark o'er my agitated foul ! 5 


| So ſhall the charmed ſurge ſubſide 
Into a gently-murmuring tide, | 

Reflecting each affection kind, 

A faithful mirror of the mind. 

Yet, while no ſtorm upheaves the ſea, ; | 


— | Far be a torpid calm from me | 


1 
* * 
a 
. 
Y 
# 
Fi 
\ 
8 
| 
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f Bax tho' the current flow, 

Still may the whiſpering zephyr blow ; 
Tho' Peace each tumult huſh, may Love 


With balmy breath my boſom move! 
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10 
A YOUNG OFFICER, 


| TOO FOND OF HIS LITERARY STUDIES, 


An why, my friend, perplex thy ſtudious mind 
Thus unreliev'd, by Ariſtotle's page? 
; Fs Henry, doſt thou think the muſing ſage, 
Tf to his books, each live-long hour, confin'd, 
Could from his cloſet have inform'd mankind ? 
Go, in the ſcenes of active life engage ! 
Go, if thy country with apoſtates wage 
Portentous war, 80 bid thy lore combin'd | 
. With military kill, thy Albion aid! 
80 ſhall the ſcholar' s and the ſoldier's bays 


| Wore to a « double wreath, thy temples ſhade : 


That Xenophon' s or Cæſar's worth repaid ; 


And emulate 4 fame of ancient days ! 


So ſhalt ou gain the more diſtinguiſht praiſe 


— — 4 


— — * 


SONNET 


ADDREST 10 


TWO INGENIOUS YOUNG LADIES. 


| SorrEN- D by ſhading verdure to diſplay 


The roſe's tints, in every tender fold ; 
The mellow richneſs of the peach portray, 
Or paint the little warbler's 3 of gold; 
To touch the boſom with each melting tone 


That muſick, in divine * pours; ; 


Such energies pure "rate and feeling own, 


And _ m y lovely Harmoniſts, * are yours. 


| 'Tis then i in you, to grace the calm retreat, 


And bid perennial pleaſures rw you ſpring ; 


Nor fi gh the giddy multitude to meet, ; 


Where Diſſipation flits on airy wing: 


And they to whom domeſtic joys are dear, 


They only ſhine in woman's proper ſphere. 


* In coloring as well as mufick. 


10 
MISS S. 


WRITTEN IN MARCH 1792. 


Wu I LE | Elegance unfolding o'er thy form 
Her airy veſt with heaven's own tincture bright 
Sheds on thy cheeks the vernal bluſhes warm, 
And radiates from thine eyes in lovely light; 
While in the ſweetneſs of thy voice ſhe owns 
Accents that from the trancing ſpheres the ſtole, 
| Ard from thy harp elicits melting tones 

| That ſpeak the muſick of the penſive ſoul; 
While by thy 8 pencil ſhe portrays 
Angelic ſhapes, that beam the types of thee— 

. Regard the muſe who ſighs in ſoften'd lays, 
 Attrated by thy moral harmony, 


| To each fine tone the trembling ſpirit gives, 


 Breathes but to catch thy glance, and in thy eſſence lives ! 


TO THE 
VICAR OF M——'s NUMEROUS PIGEONS, 


JUST AS THE AUTHOR WAS PREPARING TO SHOOT THEM. 


P OOR Pigeons ! by your guzondam vicar priz'd, 


Tho' now condemn'd to fall, an eaſy mark 


To piece that's cock'd at random in the dark— 


Ye, to whoſe burſting crops is ſacrific'd 


The glebe's fat produce ; whether coney-park ® 


Or e „ 0 er whoſe waving grain the Lark 
| Chaunts his trill oriſons, the corn fupply— 
| Sweet birds! how ye ſalute the paſſer by, 


Dropping your * burthens on his head! 
Alas! I cannot court you at t my 8 


Tho- oft billing, ye are full of fleas! 


Ah! ye may mourn, indeed, your patron dead — | 


For 10 amongſt you a moſt barbarous vicar . 


Who cannot breathe till he has pull'd the trigger ! 


* Fields belonging to the glebe. 


10 


COLMA. 


8 EE, vhiten d * foam , the tide 
| O' er yonder bank i its billows urge; ; 
And down the blooming valley, wide 
| Deſcending, whirl the ſheeted forge. 8 
And lo the full moon from on high, 
"He, as the gilds the dimwood | ſhade, | 


To ſmile, with a malignant eye, 
Upon che wreck herſelf hath made. 


Tris chus the waves of paſſion roll 
| Imperuous over Ofear' 8 mind; 
Nor can his agitated foul 
One little moment 8 quiet find 
5 But ah! withdraw thy radiant form, 


Nor, Colna, / trivmph in the form! 


OSCAR. 


Vr 811 enjoy the raging g element | 
Ye winds! ! your roar is pleaſant to my foul ! 
Hah! 'twas a dreadful ftroke that ſudden rent 
Yon flaming oak! And hah ! they ſhake the pole— 
The thunders that acroſs heaven's concave roll, 
Peal after od] Ye ruſhing woods that fweep | 
The huge rocks ſcatter'd o'er the yawning dell, 
I love to ſee your maſs of ſhadow deep 1 
So ſhiver to the lightning, and now ſwell 
To a ſtill darker gloom. But O! that ſail— 
1 it thro' the parted foliage break ! l 
Again I caught the canvas glimmering pale 
On the black ſurge ! I heard a chilling ſhriek 1 
7 hey die 1 only live, to fill with ſighs the vale! 


TO 


COLM A. 


Ar L is in ſilence butt. Where broke | 
The ban behold the ravag'd dale : 

: While leaves the tinctured ſtreamlet choak, 
Tio bales are mark'd by circlets pale. 

Yet lo! the ſtar of evening beams 
From the dark cloud emerging bright: 

And the dale cheer'd by pity ſeems ; 3 
Irs freſhen'd verdure drinks delight. 5 

5 But when four Love $ tempeſtuous bin 


1 1 a moment, woe is me! 
5 Alas ! I EY relentleſs girl, 
Of pity not a ray from thee! 
And O! that ill ſuſpence, my fair, 
Is but the pauſe of blank deſpair — 


„„ Fairy circles, probably occaſioned by lightning. 


* r 


THe 


PASSIONATE LADY. 


Ta E dimpled ſmiles, the ſtately mien 


Which mark the loves and beauty 5 queen 


is Daphne Bir we find : 


And who perceives not, lucky hit! 
| Diana's chaſteneſs, Pallas“ wit, 


Unite in Chloe's mind? 


| But Dian chaſte, nor c Nilas wiſe, 
Nor, ſpite of her alluring eyes, 


The arbitreſs of love, | 


80 winning, wanton, debounaire, 


With angry Phillis can compare, 
| Who wields the bolts of Jove! 
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Behold! to ſwell her rage, the god 
Who rules Olympus with a nod, 

Surrenders all his powers: 1 

His thunder now her voice inſpires; 
Her flaſhing eyes confeſs his fires, 


Or quick diſſolve in ſhowers ! 


THE 


CAPRICIOUS BEAUTY. 


Witt thou, Emira, peerleſs maid, 
An honeſt truth approve ; 
N or cloſe thine ear to Reaſon's voice 
Attun' d by ſofter love? | 
Why are thoſe witching looks that ſeem 
The effulgence of the ſoul, 1 5 
. 
- "Ow Greet; Min e, 
Thy ſportive eyes on thoſe who t 
| Under thy magic banner, 
Too often haſt thou, in my fight, 


Maneuvred in this manner. 


'Q 's :* 


SKETCHES, 


A languiſh from thoſe luſtrous orbs 
On ſighing Gramville thrown, | 
He gazes with a fond ſurprize, 


And marks thee for his own. 


With eagerneſs he now prepares. 


Again to catch thine eye: 


— rambler, dreſt in ſmiles, 1s fixt 


On Allen ſitting by. 


: Allen, in extaſy, exclaims, 


0 Lady moſt divine ·— 


5 But ſudden ſees the averted rays 


On Hole propitious ſhine, 


Ere Eu hath power to bleſs 5 glance, 


Alas the glance is flown; 


And, beaming once on Allen more, 


Is back to Grawville gone. 


„ 3 


SKETCHES. e | 85 
You think your ſmiles ſubdue mankind : 
Emira! grant it true— 


The beauteous adder hath a ſting, * 


| 125 Yet bears a balſam too. 


3 * The body of a dead ſerpent bruiſed on the wound it has occa- . 
= ſioned, is ſaid to be an infallible remedy for its bite: common 


report is ſuſhcient to warrant a poetical alluſion. 


| 


SONG. 


VW HERE harebells had imbib'd the der 


And clos'd their cups, my limbs I threw ; 


The _ lamp of Heaven ſhone bright 5 


And my heart ſicken ' d at the 6ght. 

The winds blew brill: a gathering cloud. 
. Flung o'er the moon its fable ſhroud ; 

| While large drops like the tears I ted, 
Fell cold upon my naked head. 

% Ah, darken'd orb, too plain I ſee 

ce An emblem of l in thee; : 


406 While, chaſing j joy, affliction pale 


8 Draws over me the ſombre veil! * 


xITER ES. 
And now, before the riſing blaſt, 
| The clouds in ſcatter'd fragments paſt 
Far from the lunar diſk, till clear'd 
From gloom, the ſplendid moon appear'd. 


Twinkled the gliſtening leaves more green „ 


And ſoften'd luſtre cloath'd the ſcene. 


« Fair orb! 'tis thine again to ſmile ; 
c But my poor boſom—woe the while! 

4 Again thy rays the landſcape cheer; 

But joy no more ſhall brighten here!” 


S ON G. 


Lox G for his fair, delightful toil, 
As ſummer ting'd the ſapphire ſkies, 
Had Alleys bid the garden ſmile, 


And mark'd its varied beauties riſe. 


| Here many a ſhrub its ſparkling hue 


| Flaunted amid the ſolar beam ; 


There, its rich- tinted leaves withdrew 


To ſhade the ſilver-winding ſtream. 


Once, | thro' the vegetable blaze 


As in fond trance the lover ſtray'd, - 


| | He met Elvira in the maze, 


| And thus addreſt the bluſhing maid : 


e 


SKETCHES, 


ct Survey thoſe flowering ſhrubs, my fair; 


«« Full many a bloſſom may ſt thou ſee 
« Yet leſs are all the blooms they bear 
« Than half the fighs I heave for thee!” 


- WI 
JULIA, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE AUTHOR'S BREAKING HER FAN. 
1792. 


Too fare, thy fan, malignant fate 
Impell'd me thus to break— 

Ah Julia! I perceive, too late, 
The fragments—what they ſpeak ! 


And canſt thou, Julia, bid thy fan 
| The cruel doom impart? | 


Thy ſcorn, alas! do all 1 can, 


Thy ſcorn will break my heart! 


3 'EXTEMPORE LINES 
| ON 
A 


A LADY'Ss LOSING HER EYELASHES BY AN EXPLOSION 


OF GUNPOWDER. 


Tur lightning, that beneath the ſhade 
Of each delicious eyelaſh play d, 
So ſoftly glanc- d upon my heart, 
5 „ fondly nurſt the thrilling ſmart. 


| Now on thine eyes I dare not gaze, 


But fly from the too fervid blaze, 
Leſt I ſhould periſh , ſcorcht by flaſhes 
Such as conſum'd thy ſweet eyelaſhes! 


S O N G. 


ANNA. 


8 SE E, Anna, ſee yon orb of light 
Diffuſe the genial beam: 
All feel a vivifying heat, 


Tho' none in the extreme. 


But in a“ burning- glaſs collect 
The widely- radiant fires, 
And turn them on a mortal man: 
In flames the wretch expires. 
4 This paſſage does not allude to the ſmall burning-glaſſes in * 
common uſe, but thoſe ſurprizing ones ſaid to have been employed 
by Archimedes at the ſiege of Syracuſe—ſuch as conſumed whole 


fleets of the Romans with all the men on board them, in an almoſt 
incredibly- ſhort ſpace of time. | | | 


So, while the rays that light thine eyes, 
Alike on all are thrown ; 
To all they give a gentle warmth, 


A heat intenſe to none, 


Vet, Anna, ſummon up thy charms, 
. Tho! fierce the effulgence be! 
Yet—yet direct them to a point; 


And find that point—in me. 
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| Page 63. 


Of hail d a  ſeere-groupe , by the moon's wandering 


Lebt. | 


Tar E abſurdity and evil tendency of rejecting all 
truths which have not the ſupport of demonſtration, 
can ſcarce be ſufficiently expoſed and reprobated. 
How the ſcriptures have been treated on theſe grounds, 
I need not at preſent obſerve. To thoſe who have 
been inured, in the courſe of their education, to a | SL 
| long procels of logical and mathematical reaſoning, 
facred writ hath often appeared too unſyſtematical and | -- 
ill-compatted to claim their attention. But ny of | 
| this deſcription, though not daring enough to a 


ciate the ſcriptures, yet ridicule as ſuperſtitions * = 
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dices, a variety of opinions which have been received 
in all ages, and which even the ſcriptures themſelves 
| conven. Among theſe, the popular belief in pk; 
tions, or the appearance of the deceaſed to the living, 
hath been diſmiſſed as chimerical. With ſuch perſons 
| as do not profeſs to believe the exiſtence of the ſoul 
in a ſtate of ſeparation from the body, I would not 
wiſh to reaſon. I would only ſoggeſt a few hints to 
our philoſophical believers, who preſume not to aban- 
don the common faith, though they attack every thing 
as prejudice which they think *** detach k from 
morals or religion. 

One of the arguments which theſe people employ 
againſt the probability of ſpiri rits ; appearing to us, is, 


= that i in every country the ſtories of Apparitions are leſs 


numerous and leſs currently received, in proportion as 
its civilization increaſes ; ; and that the greater number 
: have been diſcarded at firſt fight as abſurd, or have | 


been proved, bowerer ſpecious, to be file, i in conſe- : : 
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quence of a cloſe inveſtigation, Allowing this argu- 
ment its full force and ſcope, it by no means tends to 
prove that ſpirits never appear. All we can reaſonably 
grant to it, muſt be, that the greater part of the 
narratives of ſpirits have owed their origin to fancy, 

' heir propagation to credulity. And, as there is no 
doubt but the more ignorant, the mow credulous In 
are, it is no wonder that unenlightened countries 
mould be more fertile in ſuperſtitious inventions, than 
others which are civilized. This muſt be invariably 
the caſe. A vaſt diverſity of phenomena which wers 
thought ſupernatural in the darker ages, are now: 

| generally known to ariſe in the common courſe of 
nature. But it does not follow, that there is nothing 
ſupernatural. On chis ground we may reject the 
miracles of Chriſt as illuſions. We may argue, at 
length, that God himſelf hath no exiſtence but in the 

f imaginations of men, becauſe timor. facit Deot. There 
are a variety of falſe religions in the known world: 
H2 
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but we are not hence to conclude, that all are fictitious. 


Nor, becauſe moſt Apparition-ftories are fabulous, does 


it follow, that all are fabulous. The general conſent 


of all ages and nations hath been admitted as an 


argument in favour of the exiſtence of a God; though 


the Deity hath been multiplied into innumerable 


divinities by i ignorance or ſuperſtition. In the ſame 


manner, the general conſent of all people, however 


remote or unconnedted, on the ſubjeR of ſpirits, ſhould 
be admitted as an argument in favour of their appear- 5 


| ance; although Apparitions have been multiplied into 


a thouſand times their number. 80 general is the 
| conſent of all ages and nations on this ſubject, that | 
not only the beſt hiſtorians, ſuch as Livy, Tacitus, 


and Clarendon have related accounts of Apparitions, : 


but writers who could not have copied from one 


. another, have mentioned the very ſame circumſtances 


as attending the appearance of ſpirits, The ſpectre 


N exhibited by the younger Pliny in his Epiſtles, * the 5 
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| fame kind of ſpirit, and accompanied with the ſame 
phenomena, as the ghoſt deſcribed by Cumberland in 
his Obſerver. This is a ſtriking fact in proof of 
Apparitions. 

Again, it hath been argued, that in moſt tales of - 
this ſort, there i is wanting Des dignus vindice nodur— 
that the matter is too frivolous for ſupernatural i inter- 

poſition. But are we competent judges on the ſubject? 

Perhaps, an affair apparently trivial, may involve : 

| ſome i important event in futurity. Is it not preſump- 

| tion in us to ſay, that the errand of a ſpirit was 
ele Or, admitting the 8 in many 
caſas ſhall we aſſert that nothing can poſſibly happen 

i to require or juſtify ſuch an interference ? Shall we 
preſume to fathom the counſels of God, or determine 
the ends of his Providence? 
That ſpirits ſomewhere exiſt, 3 their ſeparation 5 
from the body, 1 aſſume as a | point allowed by the 
philoſophical believer, But, where they exiſt, is 1 
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queſtion not eaſily reſolved. Conſcious of our actions, 
our departed friends may be ſuppoſed to guard us 
from danger; may pitch their tents around our beds. 
It was Secxzr's opinion (and the Archbiſhop was 

never accuſed of credulity or ſuperſtition) that * our 
cc ſpirits, when ſeparated from the body, ſhall be 
T ſenſible of what is tranſacting on earth—ſhall be 
«+ witneſſes of the conduct and ſentiments of the 


0 cc friends we leave behind us. Now, if ſpirits thus 


5 beni approach us, is it not eaſy to ſuppoſe, that 


N they can render this intercourſe perceptible to our 
ſenſes or, that they can viſibly appear to us, without : 
either trouble 3 Conſidering, therefore, 
the eaſe with which they may appear, (according to 
our weak apprehenſions at leaſt) we ſhall no longer, 
perhaps, object to their appearing, on the ground of | 
trivial circumſtances, or uſeleſs errands, But ſurely, 
* their dwelling os as remote as poſſible, though 


| they be utterly unconſcious of © our tranſaRtions heres 
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their nature may admit (for aught we know to the 
contrary) of an a inſtantaneous paſſing from the place of 
their abode to our earthly habitation. 

How again, it is aſked, can a ſpirit be ridble—an | 
immaterial being to our corporeal eyes? I have always 
| conſidered this queſtion as ridiculous : for it can never 
be ſolved, nor ought it to be aſked, before we know 
ho ſpirits exiſt, But, granting that they are efſen- 
tially inviſible, the Deity has u the power of 
inveſting a ſpirit with matter, in order to produce 
'riſbility, I hope it is not « unphiloſophical, to talk of 
the ſoul and the body, as united i in one perſon. A 
ſpirit then, by the fuperinduRtion of the dishes 
ſhadowy ſubſtance may be rendered ville to the eye, 


though Rill impalpable. 
In ſhort, I will venture to aden, that be, who truly 


believes the ſcriptures, muſt beliere in the Appearance | 


f of ſpirits | 
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- That they were once accuſtomed to manifeſt m- 
ſelves to the eyes of man, is a truth which he cannot 
poſſibly gainſay, The Apparition of Samnel, conjured 
up by the witch of Endor, is ſtrong feripteral evidence 
nn point. I know it hath been doubted whether 

| Samuel really appeared or not: but it hath been 
doubted only by thoſe who would pervert the plain 
meaning of ſcripture. The ſacred biſtorian poſitively 
aſſerts, that it was Samuel himſelf : the ſon of Sirach 
credits the aſertion. 


But let us refer to the goſpel of Chriſt. bb St. 
Matthew, we find that our Saviour 5 diſciples, when | 
they ſaw Jeſus walking on the ſea, © were troubled, 
10 ſaying, It is e And our Saviour, after his 
reſurrettion, appearing to his diſciples, was dreaded 

7 n ſpirit: but he ſaid—« Handle me and ſee: for a 
| « ſpirit bath not fe and bones, as ye ſee me have.” 
”— Now i it is not to be ſuppoſed, that our Saviour would 
| humour notions v abſolutely falſe and groundleſs, 11 
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ſpirits could i appear, he would have removed the 
terror of his diſciples, much more effeQually, by 
informing them that what they imagined, was impoſli- 
ble. But he affirms, that he is not a ſpirit, with this 
very remarkable obſervation, that © a ſpirit hath not 
« fliſp and bones.” We have here even a definition 
of a ſpirit. We learn, from the mouth of our Lord 
himſelf, that a ſpirit, though impalpable, may be 
du viſible, If there was no ſuch thing as a 
ſpirit, Jeſus Chriſt has here impoſed a falſhood upon 
the world. 5 5 
That ſpirits have appeared, then, is plain from 
| ſcripture. And what ſhould prevent their continuing 
ſtill to viſit us? It hath | indeed been froualid, that, : 
from our Saviour's time all Apparitions have ceaſed : 
| | but I fee not a ſhadow of reaſon to ſupport the 
conjecture. To colle& inſtances of Apparitions is 
beſide my purpoſe ; which is merely to repreſent the 
abſurdity of rejecting as falſe and unfounded, every 
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account of our intercourſe with the world of ſpirits. 
As J am in poſſeſſion, however, of a ſtory which ſeers - 
well authenticated, and which, I believe, was never i 
D publiſhed, I ſhall beg leave to . it to my readers. 
When Admiral Coates was commanding a ſquadron 
in the Eaſt Indies he met with this extraordinary 
balls. Retiring one night to his lodging-room, be 
ſaw the form of his ae ſtanding at his bed-fide, as 
: plainly ſhe. uſed to fay) as he had ever ſeen her i in 
England. Greatly agitated, he hurried from the room, 
and joined his brother-officers, who were not yet 
retired to reſt, But * perſuade himſelf that 
this appearance was a mere ilufion, he went again 


into his bed-room, where he again ſaw his wiſe, i in 


5 the fame attitude as before. She did not attempt to 3 


ſpeak to him; but then lowly waved her hand and 
diſappeared. | In the laſt letters = had wks 


| from England he was informed, that bis wife was 


> perſeAly well: his mind, in ſhort, had been quite 
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compoſed, Of this very ſingular occurrence, however, 
he immediately ſet down the particulars in his memo- 
randum-book, noticing the exact time in which it 
| happened. He faw alſo a minute made to the ſame 
: purpoſe, by ſeveral of his ſriends on board. The ſhip | 
: had begun her voyage homeward; ſo that before he 
could receive any intelligence from England, he 
arrived there : and on enquiry for his wife, he not 
wy found that ſhe was dead, but that ſhe died at the 
very ſame hour of the night, when her ſpirit appeared 
to kim i in the Eaft Indies. This account the admiral 
himſelf has often given to a near relation, who had 
| ſeen indeed the memorandum on the admiral's pocket- | 
book ; and who more than once related t tome the above | 
particulars 
1 would only remark in concluſion, that we 
ſhould check every propenſity to diſmiſs as untrue 


what we cannot account for by the rules of mon- | 


5 ſighted reaſon, Such a hw aca which | is founded 8 
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in vanity and preſumption, may materially affect our 
happineſs ; ſince it generally terminates in pyrrhoniſm 
—often in infidelity. The belief i in ſpirits, which I 
have here profeſſed, hath, doubtleſs, a a religious 
tendency. There are ſome; it is true, who would 
not believe, though one roſe from the dead: yet on 
moſt minds, the ideas 1 have ſuggeſted concerning 
ſpirits might produce a beneficial influence. The 
circumſtance of Apparitions includes the exiſtence of 
the ſoul : it implies a future late: it ! intimates our 
connexion wi the world of ſpirits: it t brings departed 
| friends wound” us: it even ſecures to us the endearing 


5 latisſaction of a agent's s care, chough that parent be 


p no more ſcen : it bids us & rejoice with crembling _ 


and it inſpires us with carer and livelier ideas of the | 


0 omnipreſence of our God. 
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Page 63. 
rn 
1 muſe bes each venerable form. 

That very great reſpect hath hes. paid to family, 
in all ages. of the world, is an indiſputable fact. 
Satiriſts, it is true, have inveighed againſt that 
overweening pride which raiſes itſelf on the baſis of 


connexion, and looks down with a contemptuous eye 


on all who are not happy enough to boaſt a good 

0 deſcent, or an honourable alliance. And ſuch pride 
has ever a the ſevereſt cenſure. Yet the | 
| general reſpe that king been paid to family, 1 is rational > 

and juſt. There are a variety of circumſtances which 
increaſe or bn the reverence that waits on anceſ- 


t try. When, in good families, connexion is ſcrupu- 


louſly regarded, the circumſtance of birth commands 


| homage and veneration. But when the patrician race 


intermix with the plebeian, they loſe that influence. 
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over the minds of men, which diſtance and peculiarity 

| before enabled them to ſupport. This is generally 

: the caſe in times of commercial intercourſe : and the 

rapid e of wealth by various and extenſive 

merchandize, occaſions, alſo, the comparative decline 
of thoſe who have been long venerated for their here- 
ditary demeſnes. The merchant quickly amaſſes ; » 
| fortune ſuperior to that of the country gentleman, who 
retains only thoſe lands which had conferred indeed on 
bis family diſtinction and * but which are 
| now beginning to loſe their value, as compared with 
much larger poſſeſſions "The well-born, however, 

17 5 have been invariably reſ pefted by the {enſible 1 
diſcerning, amidſt the general diffuſion of opulence 
and luxury. And, though prople of birth are ſome- 
times obſerved t to pay too great a deference t to family 
pretenſions, I never heard family decried or ridiculed 


by any perſon who \ was not conſcious of ſome defect 


in his own, _ 
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| Whether this deference to family be founded in 
_ reaſon or not, may be worth our enquiry. 

He, who is deſcended from people of education, 
inherits, in general, a different turn of underfianding | 
and diſpoſition from the man who is born of mean 
or vulgar parents. And it is 3 to ſuppoſe, that 
; that peculiar turn inherent in the man of family, 1s 
| by far the moſt reſpectable. The offspring of gentle- 

men are born with a delicate bodily contexture, very 

eaſily diſtinguiſhable from that of vulgar children. 

Why, then, may not the mental confiitetion be equally 

different ? The ſame progeny are found to aſſimilate, 
more or leſs, in the features or general caſt of the 
: countenance : and the reſemblance, however faint, i is 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them from another race. This 
rranſmiſſin of corporeal likenefles | is ſo mock | in the . 


order of nature, that a child very 3 reſembles 


| his remote progenitors. We may be allowed. to | 


aa therefore, that there are tranſmitted diſ. 
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tinctions of mind as well 0 body. That mental and 
bodily diſeaſes are handed down alike to poſterity, 
is a fact too feelingly acknowledged to require argu. 
ment or examples to prove it. The delirious imagina- 
tion of the father is too often entailed on the ſon, 
with all its peculiarities. And mental debility i well 
ns inſanity ſeems the character of particular families. 
When we obſerve a father weak in underſtanding, or 
though poſſeſſing a good memory deficient in judgment, 
(orvice verſa) we often ſee his children labouring under L 
| the fame infirmities of intellect. If, chen. the depra- 
vity of imagination, the frailneſs of judgment or 


| memory be rranſmiſſible, why may not a clear percep- 


tion, a vigorous underſtanding, an * of mind, 


a generoſity of ſentiment be hereditary alſo lt is | 


| hard to determine, that the peculiarities of a found DS 


mind ſhould have no influence on our offpring, whilt 
thoſe of an unſound mind are often ſo miſerably felt 


from generation t to o generation, ; 
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That the grand outlines of ſenſe are the ſame in 
the ſame family, — an individual or two may. 
ſomewhat differ from the reſt, we ſhould generally 
diſcover on a cloſe inſpection. One race appears 
remarkable for ſolidity of underſtanding ; another, 
for vivacity or ſorightlineſs ; another for wit; and 
another, perhaps, for an intuitive diſcernment. The 
diſpoſition, alſo, hath different forms in different 
families. There is a nobleneſs of temper runs through 
ſome; while a ſoftneſs and delicacy are conſpicuous in 
others. 0 | 

Now it ſeems reaſonable to think, that the diſtinRtive 
qualities of a family, which, regularly attentive to 
; connexion, hath never mixed indiſcriminately with . 
the vulgar, and hath enjoyed the continued and almoſt 
uninterrupted advantages of a good — ſhould | 
be more reſpeRtable. than thoſe of a Plebeian race. 
The diſtinctive qualities of a noble family, at any point 


| of time more valuable than thoſe of a Plebeian, are 2 


— : PP ( om—ey - * 
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ſtill tranſmitted with greater purity, The lower order 
of people have mean and contracted notions. There | 
is nes a mercenary ſelfiſhneſs adhering to their occu- 
pations. Their underſtandings are exerciſed only 
| wickin the narrow compaſs of a particular buſineſs, 
which ſeldom requires any ſtretch of thought— any 
| exertion of the higher faculties, The ſeeds of genius 
or vows have, doubtleſs, been ſown in the vulgar 


mind but they have ſeldom opportunities to ſpring 


up, or ariſe conſpicuous enough for obſervation. They 


are allowed to reſt, undiſturbed, from fire to ſon; and, 
owing to this long quieſcence, loſe much of their | 
original excellence and gradually die away. The 
probability of this will appear, even on a — 5 of 5 
n ſuch different occupations among the common people, 
as afford different opportunities of bringing the mind 
. iato Aden Look to the day-labourer, and you 
will find, that he has hardly an idea unconneRed ; 
with his ruftic employment ; of which, indeed, in 
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ſome counties, he is unable to give you an intelligi- 
ble account. Examine a pin-maker, and he can 
ſcarcely explain the proceſs of pin-making, becauſe, 
perhaps, he is concerned only in the fabrication of the 
head: round the head, then, his ideas revolve : or, 
if it be the point of the pin, they are at the point. 
Deſcend however, into a mine in Cornwall, and queſ- 
tion the miner on the ſubject of his occupation ; and 
you will not be diſſatisfied with his anſwers. The 
information he will give you, whether the metal, 
whoſe vein he is purſuing, the complicated conſtruc- 
tion of the engine, or the hiſtory of the . in 
general, be the ſubje, will invariably ſhew an expan- 
fion of underſtanding, while his readineſs to commu- 
nicate his knowledge diſcovers civility and courtefy. 
This hath been the it the Corniſh tinners 
from Diodorus Siculus to Borlaſe. They are a di. 
tinct race of men, very widely differing from the ruſtic 
| labourers in their vicuuty. There is no doubt but 


I 2 
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the capacity of the miners has been much enlarged by 5 


their own ſocial communications and their intercourſe 
with various characters. 


As the miners have the advantage over the common 


herd, fo among the higher orders have ancient families 
the ſuperiority over thoſe which newly ſpring up into 
notice. This I would ſay, is gencralh the caſe : for 

there are, ſurely, many and "= exceptions to the 


poſition. Whilſt the novi homines are uſually diſcrimi- 


nated by e and arrogance, there i is a native 


nobility, a loftineſs of ſpirit, in thoſe who, well 


1 are able to look back on an | honourable | 


lineage, | He, whoſe forefathers have been long ilof- 
; trious, « or long reſpected, is already eſtabliſhed in the 

| ben of a grateful neighbourhood. He bath ample 
room for the diſplay of the talents and integrity of 
his anceſtors which are e readily recognized i in himſelf. | : 


In the mean time, the new-created gentleman, endea- 


routing to bring his crude unripened virtues, his 
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equiyocal qualities into light, is checked, at every 
effort, expoſed as he is to the cenſure of affeRation, 
of haughtineſs, and of pertinacity. The man, through 
whoſe veins is flowing a rich tide of cred 
blood, is often remarked for the priſtine ſincerity, the 
old hoſpitality, the honeſt ingenuouſneſs of family. 
Theſe qualities, ſo diſtinguiſhably NN LING Y are in 
. great meaſure owing to the continued influence of a 
ſuperior education. I do not aſſert, that the genius 
or virtues of a ſingle perſon, though brought to light 
| by the beſt education, and exerted amid the moſt 
5 favourable opportunities, muſt be neceſſarily apparent 
in his offspring. But when genius and virtue have 
been called out, in the father, and continually * 5 
eiſed, they are leſs inclined to ſtagnate, or lie dormant 
in the ſon. And the continuance of the ſame educa- 
tion the ſame opportunities, may, probably, fix, 
after a generation or two, the peculiar qualities of a 


family, ſo as to render them hereditary ; provided that 
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family deſcend not to degrading connexions. And 
though theſe peculiarities may lurk unſeen for a gene- 
ration (like diſeaſes) they generally re-appear, and 
come forth, indeed, on the firſt animating occaſion, 
with recruited force and ſpirit. ” 
Theſe obſervations will ſurely be deemed juſt if, 
kw From analogy, we look to the breed of 
horſes and other animals. The anceſtry of a horſe i is 
enquired i into with ſcrupulous anxiety : and with the 
generous blood of that noble animal, are e tranſmitted, 
a from generation to generation, a ſpirit fiery, yet trac- 
table, a gentleneſs never lowered into dulneſs, and an 
| intelligence always ſuperior to that of the vulgar breed 
of horſes. And, regularly correſponding with "EY 
| high faculties, the beauty of his external conformation 
may claim the attention of philoſophers ; though, I 
Y confeſs, it 1s little regarded but by the groom or the 
jockey. With the ſame advantages of proper training, 


the good qualities of a family, may in the ſame 
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manner be preſerved unblemiſhed. Strange it is, yet 
true, that we pay little regard to this particular, in 
reſpect to the race of men; though, as to other ani- 
mals, we all ſee and acknowledge the neceſſity of 
attending to it. . 
We have ſufficient hiſtorical evidence, I think, to 
prove that the endowments of the mind are hereditary. 


The great qualities of the laſt Athenian king, may be 


faid to have lived after his death: it was upwards of 


| three hundred years that he flouriſhed in the Archons, | 
In the younger Brutus was revived all the heroiſm and 
"MM *. | patriotic ſpirit of his remote progenitor. | The houſes 
of the Meſſalæ, the Publicolz, and the Valerii, were 
- 3 for ſix hundred years, by particular 
virtues and talents. And the Decii . the 
original character of their iy at the decline of 
» 415 the Kanon empire. The Incas of Peru were long an 
illuſtrious race of princes, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
family-diſpoſition. In ſhort, the ſenſe of all mankind 
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ſeems to accord with the moſt eminent examples, in 
rendering the poſition I have been maintaining highly 
probable. And, were I diſpoſed to bring proofs of 
hereditary virtue from our own country, I might refer 
to many noble inſtances, beſide the blood of all 
„ the Howards.“ 0 
The concluſion I would draw from theſe premiſes 
is, that the reſpect we pay to family hath its founda- 
tion not in prejudice but in reaſon. _ Granting, how- 
ever, that the whole originares in prejudice, I queſtion 
whether it may not, and hath not ever been attended 
with the moſt ſalutary conſequences. It is a high and 
* idea, that though our identical perſons be 
no more ſeen, we may 10 live in our progeny, by 
tranſmitting to them the features and form both of 
our body and or mind—that we may immortalize | 
ourſelves in our race—that our very diſpoſition and 
talents and virtues, may ſhine forth, amidſt a eval. : 


tion of ages, in thoſe who ſprung from our loins, and 
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are to inherit our poſſeſſions. It is a thought which 


ſeems to confer immortality on human beings, even on 


this fide of the grave. And. while there is precariouſ. 


neſs enough in all ſublunary enjoyments, to humble 


b pride, and to damp the triumphs of vanity, it is a 
thought which may be uſefully indulged, if it guard 


the man of family againſt every ſordid connexion or 


pur.uit; if it urge him to reſpe the conſtitution both 


of his body and his mind; if it ſtimulate him to deeds 


of exemplary worth; if it fix his attention to the edu- 


cation of his offspring ; if it add A new motive to 
| parental anxiety, And ſurely our partialities to men 
| of family are ſufficiently defenſible; if it only be con- 5 
ſidered, that wi may more reaſonably confide in the 
| honour and integrity of thoſe who, blu of their 


blood, ſtand forth as the repreſentatives of a virtuous | 


anceſtry ; than in the good qualities of perſons, who | 


have no illuſt rious progenitors to repreſent, whoſe 


vices argue not degeneracy, whoſe virtues are with- 
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out emulation; fince they have no eſcutcheon which, 
either by the former or the latter, they can tarniſh or 


adorn. 


Page 66. 

0 with the robe of honor, Ke. 
Though I by no means join iſſue with thoſe who | 
petulantly a affert, that the clerical charadter is faſt | 
declining, yet 1 obſerve: many n and } immo- 5 
ralities in the clergy, notwithſtanding the mental 
illumination they ſo abundantly enjoy. 
This unworthy conduct is principally owing to their 

| Aiſreſpe&ful notions of the ſacred order, They have | 
not a W ſenſe of their or own dignity—a ſufficient 

reverence for themſelves, as Clergymen, = 
But this is partly to be attributed to the mean 
origin of many a prieft amongſt us. Sprung from 
plebeian parents, they are unable to diveſt themſelves 


of their vulgarities, though neulacly educated, per- = 
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haps, at a grammar-ſchool, and one of our Engliſh 
_ univerſities. 

Among the evils of the preſent day I bot but 
remark the fooliſh 5 on ſome accounts dangerous) 
ambition that obtains among the low er orders, in 
regard to the education of their children. Claſſical D 
| learning hath now eretted her temple in almoſt every 
village. No longer a goddeſs inaccellible to the vul- 
| gar, ſhe throws open the door of inftru8ion, wad 
invites the profane multitude to taſte of her vox lalpeov 
—the ambroſia of the mind hut to be plain, The 
| prammar-ſchools, ſo generally inſtituted, attract the : 
attention of our meaneſt mechanics, who ſend their 
child ren chicker, to make them Scholars and Gentle- | 

men And, as ſoon Ml their ſons are ripe for the 
univerſity, the poor parents become bankrupts. to 
maintain them there; unleſs the plea of extraordinary 


abilities draw from ſome aa a handſome douceur, 


which, together with a ſcholarſhip, may cry them to 
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their batchelor's degree. Thus inveſted, the promiſ- 


ing young men apply for orders. They are admitted 


to the ſacred function, and conſecrated like the prieſts 


of Jeroboam, go out to preach the goſpel. In this 


manner, the loweſt of the people over-run the land, 
as the teachers of God's woo; and by their mean- 
neſſes and vulgarities bring obloquy on the moſt dig- 
nified of all profeſſions. The ſordid notions, adheſive . 
to plebeian birth, are hardly to be diſcharged by the 
beſt education. It is certain, at leaſt, that a country 
3 and a \provincial college are not the : 
ſeminaries of generoſity and elevated virtue. The fon 
of a mechanic, who, though edhcated under a teacher 7 
of the claſſics, hath been inured to the low language 
and ideas and. kables of his parent, and who, though 
a as A child of Alma Mater, hath never, 
: during his 2 in college, been admitted into : 8 
the company of genelemen, cannot reaſonably be ex- = 


5 pefted to do honour to the gown, , by the « decorum or 
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reſpectability of his behaviour. If, however, he poſſeſs 
a tolerable ſhare of good-ſenſe, he will be ſo ſar con- 
ſcious of his own — over the common rack- 
holders of his pariſh, as to prevent his cultivating 
their friendſhip, by a frequentation of their harveſt- 
feaſts or chriſtenings, which are always attended with 
arunkennef and riot. It is owing to this groſs fami- 
liarity with their pariſhioners, that clergymen ſo often 
loſe the reſpect to which their e is entitled. The 
very people, whom their miniſter may temporally 

oblige by accepting an iritatioa to a harveſt-feaſt, | 
8 are ſeldom gratified on a view of his general character. 
He, who dehaſes himſelf by coarſe Icebaby over 
the ofi-repleniſhed bowl, muſt diffipate all that awe | 


| which gives weight to admonition. The boon com- 


=  panion is ſeldom regarded as the pulp orator. 11, 5 


unfortunately, at the cloſe of the feſtal meeting, the 
miniſter ſhould want the aſſiſtance of his hoſt, to con- 


ver him or conduct him home, he will, I ſuſpect, 
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pronounce, with little energy, his next declamation on 
intemperance : and, ſhould he really preach on ſuch 
a ſubject, or preach without bluſhes (which I have 
n; known to be the caſe) he will diſcover thi 
groſſeſt dupidity or the moſt inſol-nt effrontery. 
While our low-born priefts are thus degrading them- 
ſelves in WE eyes of their pariſhes, it is no wonder 
that people of ſtation ould conceive a contemptible 5 
opinion of the dergy. It i is a fa, that the poſſeſſlor 
of the caſtle often excludes the parſon | from his table. 
And, indeed, a nobleman wil ſcarcely admit to a 
5 familiar intercourſe with bis friends, thoſe who deem : 
themſelves honored in the company of his ſteward, 
his butler, or his cook. 5 Hence, | then, | aa awful 
- diſtance between the lord of the manor and the ſhy 
retreating vicar, though the latter cake furely to be 
raiſed above ſuch deſpicable ſheepiſh neſs, by the idea 
of a liberal education, a dignified profeſſion, and a 


condu correſponding with both. 
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There are other circumſtances, indeed, that ſully 
the cloth with a ſtain as deep and as diſgraceful. We 
hive fox-hunters and faſhioniſts among the clergy. 
a They, who drink or intrigue in ſtyle, enjoy, in ſpite 
of what is called the forbidding auſterity the ſanctied 
moroſeneſs of their order, the countenance and favor 
of the beau monde. And we have W time-ſerving 
parſons, who, for Py living, do not ſeruple to bow 
down, in humble ſubmiſſion, to a pathic or a whore. 

Theſe are the ſons of pleaſure and of intereſt, for 
whom there is no poſſible excuſe. 

Whilſt they Alea their FRE and nights to volup- | 
tuouſneſs or gain preferment by fervile adulation, 
they laugh at all the ſacred duties ; and, though they 5 
never viſited the flock entruſted to their charge, enjoy 
the boaſted. prir ilege of Killing into a dead calm the 
| agitations of conſcience. Secure i in their poſſeſſions, 
they ſpurn at the vulgar notions of refidence, and 


place, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt argument in its favor, 
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on a footing with that of an honeſt old preacher, who 


diſcourſing on the text—** Abraham begat Iſaac””— 


took occaſion hence to infer, that reſidence was of 


divine right—for, if Abraham had not — 5 he 


could not have begot Iſaac. 


But it is a ſubject, perhaps, too ſerious for a ludi- 


. crous thought, To draw the attention of the clergy 
to their proper character was the only motive which 


induced me to make theſe e remarks. If * in 


the liebes _ ſucceed | in- this deſign, I ſhall 


have done more than can ſometimes be creed by the : 


moſt elaborate oratory. 


Page 69. 
Ah, ber all 2 arti 25 '&c. 


1 have often wondered, that our nobility, for the 
fake of a lde precarious influence, ſhould almoſt 
univerſally ſubmit to abandon the pleaſures of retire- 5 


ment, at a ſeaſon when. nature is arrayed in al her | 


1 
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beauties, Bleſt as they are, in general, with extenſive 
demeſnes, it is ſtill more ſurpriſing that they ſhould 
be ſo utterly inſenſible to the charms of the country. 
For faſhion's ſake, indeed, they eagerly employ the 
beſt maſters to create « the Engliſh garden''—to diſturb 
te dryads of their venerable 8 let in the 
diſtant landſcape, and lay open their F to the 
_ blaſts of the north. 
| But their manſions are laid open to rougher intruders 
than the winds : they might, otherwiſe, perhaps, have 
leiſure to contemplate the amenities that are ring : 
around them. : 
Having ſpent the greater part of the year in London, 
| they make a haſty viſit to the country, and, with no 
loſs of time, convert their villas into inns, for the 
: entertainment of the neighbouring boroughs. To 
ſupport his intereſts in the borough-town, that un- 
luckily 3 to be ſituated within a mile or two of 
his ſeat, his lordſhip obligingly bows to the meaneſt | 


= 
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b of the place, addreſſes every cobler by his 
name, and ** ſows the ſtreets with orient” ſmiles ; 
careſt for his condeſcending gentleneſs, and inly proud 
of his politic humility, Ly _ 


But it is not every borough that is ready to give 


him credit for the urbanity of diſpoſition which he 


aſſumes ; or to receive his favors with veneration or 


gratitude. e he welcome to his caſtle every : 


tradeſman i in poſſeſſion of a vote, and at leaſt on public 


days complacently adjuſt the ceremonies of 3 
: among trunk-making mayors or ſoap-boiling aldermen, | 


yet he is often harraſt by the murmurs of diſcontent, 


©; and provoked to anger by the inſults of impertinence. 


| On pain, however, of 0 his invaluable patronage, 
"he muſt ſmother every ſentiment that recoils at ſuch 
degrading l and dreſs his countenance with 
its wonted affability, though reſentment rend his heart. ; 
. Whilſt he is cringing to the vile ad who had 


managed, perhaps, the laſt election by means of the 
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dirtieſt chicanery, my lady patroneſs dances attend- 
ance on the pettifogger's wife, Expoſed to the "PI 
lence of thoſe who ape the manners of W 
and ſet themſelves on a footing with her ladyſhip at 
the coterie, though obliged to dedicate their mornings 
to the ſervice of the counter, the ſituation of ſuch a 
perſonage, I think, is truly to be pitied : ſhe finds her 
moſt flattering attentions miſconſtrued into artifice, 
and often liſtens, through ſad neceſſity, to the petulant 
animadverſions of females affecting independence; while 
her attachment to the intereſt of her lord prevents her 
from repelling the attack with the contempt and indig- 
nation it deſerves. = 
This ſervile ſort of patronage may gain the great 
man, perhaps, . little influence with the miniſter ; 
but it i an influence which the nckiWey are ſeldom 
able to extend beyond the diſpoſal of a few petty places | 
: i its Sens 'Tis in behalf of themſelves alone, 


| that my lord cringes to corporations, Struggling 
. WS | 
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with all the difficulties and diſgraces of repeated elec- 
tions, ſquandering away thouſands among the unprin- 
cipled | and the mercenary, to the defalcation of his | 
rent-roll, and in oppoſition to the laws of his country, 
ſubjeRed to inſults not ro be reſented, perplexed by 
| Importunities not to be repelled, ſtung by the ingrati- 
tude of ſome, and alarmed by the defection of others, 
he ſees himſelf, at length, the envied patron of a few 
officers, perhaps, in the cuſtoms, for whom he hath 
the honor of procuring their ref pective appoint ments. 
Often, indeed, our nobility propoſe to themſelves no 
particular ends in conſequence of this humiliating 5 
cane; whilſt they wiſh not for new titles or new | | 
demeſnes. The viſcount, who aſpires not to ale 3 


title, and who poſſeſſes an independent fortune that 


| ſuing a phantom which he is unable to define, while 
he involves himſelf in the buſineſs of his boroughs. _ 
Poſſibly his boroughs deſcended to him with his eſtate: 1 
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and it is the phantom of hereditary honor. But to 


this airy nothing what does he ſacrifice 7— Perhaps, a 


beautiful villa, and his beſt country-connexions into 
the bargain. 
Thus uncomfortably he ſpends his hours in the 


country, while his happieſt election. ſchemes are em- 


bittered by a variety of grievances and vexations: the 
conſequence of which is, that he allots a very ſmall 
portion of his time to the ſeat of his forefathers. If 


he do not affect a taſte, his grounds, inſtead of being 


laid out by the A diſcover, probably, every 


mark of deſolation—his walks and lawns rankly vege- 
| tating with weeds—his groves, in one part, rifled by 
- the winds, in another, grown into an impenetrable 
- thicket. If, indeed, the mania for 1 improvement ſeize 
him, he may have the ſatiafadtion of ſeeing, as it were, 
a new Eden created without any co-operation of his = 
own; ſince there is little chance of his intruding upon | 


— "the artiſt he employs amidſt the execution of the 
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projected work, In either caſe, he has no leiſure to 
contemplate his grounds, as falling into ruin, or | as 
faſhioned into beauty. It is true, he has choſen the 
fineſt ſeaſon in the year, for a viſit to his manſion, 
But while he ſuffers it to be haunted by ſuch beings as 
| muſt inevitably frighten away every image of rural 

| tranquillity, 'tis impoſlible that he can reliſh the plea- 
ſures of the ſeaſon. The ſweet Haier evenings paſs 
by unheeded, though they ſtream through his viſtas 
the richeſt light—thovgh they tinftvre_ his lawn wich 


colours the moſt OI IRE Gp deepen hs © 


woods and burniſh his waterfalls. Alas! his table is 
kegine with the vu] gareſ people i in the neighbourhood: 
and he << let the ſun 80 down“ * intemperance 4 
and riot. The pureſt celights are thus reſigned for 
diſdatisfaction, ſolicitude and ſhame. 

1 is not, howerer, the deprivation of every rural 
enjoyment that he has ſolely to regret. His connexion 


with the country-gentlemen, who had alwa ays a reſpea 1 
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for his family, 3 is * weakened or diſſolved. 


8 88 is ſometimes, indeed, on his table the calipaſh 


or calipee, of which they are hoſpitably welcomed to 


partake, But being en of education, they like not 


to fall in with the low people, whom he daily enter- 
_ tains. Had he purſued a different line of conduQ, he 


might have boaſted an intercourſe with poliſht minds, 


ſuch as heighten the pleaſures of ſociety, and give a 
reliſh to every elegant enjoyment. However fine the 
diſpoſition of his wood or water, the taſte of mercers 


and grocers (though members of a corporate body) can 


hardly be Judged equal to the taſk of appreciating its 

| beauties. The worthies of the borough, indeed, may ; 
expreſs ET at the ſcene : but the flare and the 
Language of i ignorance, only excite contempt. From : 
5 the converſation of thoſe, whoſe applauſes m__ raiſe | 
in his boſom the glow of complacency, our unfortu- 
nate patron hath excluded himſelf. And his Hans : 


move heavily along; while, at every pauſe of reflexion, 
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he regrets the ſacrifice of convivial elegance, to vulgar 
feaſting, of politeneſs and decorum, to obſcquiouſneſs 
or inſolence, and of approving friendſhip to ſtupid 


admiration. 


Page 71. 

Whew i the feb; the biad-relicoing tear? 

The Seanet; to which I refer, was written, ſeveral 
years ago, in town, when 1 not only paid particular 5 

. attention to the drama, but fancied chat I had bor. 
ceeded i in marking the offe@ts of tragedy on the mind at 
the 4 Hern ſeaſons of li e. 1 will endeavour to recollect : 

my idea of theſe effects, and retrace, if poſlible, my 
feelings. = | DS „ 
A ſhort time before my excurſion to London, 1 had 
been reading with a friend that noble tragedy of : 
Lillo, © The Fatal | Curiofy,” Luckily i it was ”_= 


formed when I was in town. | 
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Such an opportunity of ſeeing a play, whoſe merits 
I ſo enthuſiaſtically eſpouſed, was eagerly embraced : . 
and indeed, it truly anſwered my expectations, though 
the performers were extremely deficient in feeling and 
the powers of elocution. Were I to deſcribe the 
effects it produced with the pathos of a Sterne, or to 
exclaim, in the ſtrong expreffion of Collins 

The maids and matrons on * his awful voice 
Silent and pale in wild amazement hung— 

. 1 ſhould not exaggerate, As a proof of the wonderful 
effects of this ſingular tragedy, replete with the direſt 

horror, the laſt part of it, where the wife as it were 

; preſides over the murder of ber own ſon, and invokes 

8 her huſband to perpetrate the deed, | 

is entirely omitted - the audience having cried out, | 

on the firſt aloha of its repreſentation, « that it was 

&« too much, that it was too deep, and not to be 
« borne” —This ſingular fag makes me readily believe 


* Lillo's. 
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the account tranſmitted to us of the Greek tragedian, 
who compoſed a tragedy ſo exceſſively deep, that the 
Rate thought fit to lay a ſevere fine upon him. Even 
the night when I was preſent, a lady fainted in my 
arms at the W of the cataſtrophe ! Such 1 we: e 
che effects of a performance, which hath ſtood the teſt 
of the ſevereſt criticiſm and which Harris hath juſtly 
conſidered as a perfect piece. 
I made it particularly a point while I was in town to 
attend Mrs. Siddons,—a truly dramatic phenomenon : 
that repaired the loſs which the theatre had ſuſtained 
within the laſt ten years from: the departure of its 
| brighteſt ornaments. Her bye of playing was neither 
allied to the languor of Miſs Young, nor the turbu- 
ence of Mrs. Yates. Propriety of declamation, ex- 5 
preſſion ſtrongly delineated in her countenance, and 5 
Ries always | graceful, — the great outline of . 


her manners. 
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It is from theſe three principles, that ſhe has the 
power of drawing tears from a multitude made up of 
all ranks of people from the king to the cobler. It is 
from theſe three principles, ſo finely united and ſo 
5 finely varied, that ſhe has the art not only of produc- 
ing pity and terror, but of engaging our attention ſo 
cloſely to her ſtory as to beguile us of our reflexion, 
and to perſuade us * unwittingly,” that ſhe is the 
very identical object 2 ſuffers the various diſtreſſes 
preſented only to our imagination, In Jane Shore 
_ N he pains the heart : beyond conception, and obliges u us 
| * the turn ſhe gives to the character to conſider Jane 
Shave berhelf as an object of admiration, As the cataſ- 
rrophe advances, ſhe 1 improves likewiſe i in her playing, 2 
: till humanity, wrought up to the higheſt pon it is 
able to ſupport, is obliged to find relief by a flood of 
0 tears. 
* 0 a contemplative turn ol mind, I know not any 


thing which conciliates love for the ſpecies more than 
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obſerving in them an aptitude to receive the impreſiions 
even of fictitious woe. 

I was really pleaſed with the univerſal dejection. 
It taught me to revere my countrymen as men not yet 
diveſted of their nobleſt characteriſtic. It taught me 
to look up to chem as the patrons of alverſty—the 8 

| participators of the accumulated diſtreſs of fallen Vir- 
tue. And while 1 indulged f in cheſe feelings, 
L received an additional degree of pleaſure on recol- 
leQing that I myſelf was one of them, and that my 
beating heart told me I had a claim to the ſame 
eulogium. 1 5 . 
If it were * however, to remain an uncon- 0 
| cerned ſpedtator, it would be curious enough to ob- 
| ſe rve the little endearours the audience made uſe of to 
| Cuppreſs the effects of nature 3 as if aſhamed of exhi- 
biting themſelves a as creatures poſſeſt of pity and bene- 
volence. I myſelf was fooliſh enough to fit down and | 


5 hide my face in "oF hand, becauſe 1 thought the _ 
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ladies I accompanied might probably accuſe me of 
| weakneſs and effeminacy. To the honor of his Ma- 
jeſty, I obſerved him weeping, at the tale of fictitious 
woe, like a child: I would not wiſh to have any 
other proof of the goodneſs of his heart. 

As ſoon as the tragedy is over, I generally quit 
the theatre; for I cannot ſay that I am a friend to 
the received opinion that the effects of tragedy 
| ſhould be obliterated by thoſe of farce, —I recollect, 
when I read Clariſſa Harlowe (the fineſt work of the 
- pathetic I ever read) the /ub/equent ſenſations were | 
much more acceptable to the ſoul than the preſent : 
they were ſofter; and meliorated like the tender co- | 
lours of an evening-cloud, they ſeemed to recede 
with the ſame degree of gentleneſs. It is thus with 
tragedy, which differs only in 1 conſtituent, not in 
zs effential parts, from a novel, or an epic poem. 


And, therefore, if I wiſh to enjoy my own feelings, I 
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leave the impertinences of farce to be reliſhed by thoſe 
who prefer the ludicrous to the beautiful, 
Nor do I much regard the opera above a farce. It 
is true I was pleaſed with the taſte of Pacherotti—but 
with his taſte only, Pacherotti, to me appeared a 
finger, who owed his reputation rather to caprice and 
faſhion than to any inherent power of entertaining 
His perſon ungraceful and ridiculous, his action not 
only outrè, but abſolutely ridiculous, and his voice 
having more the tone of art than of nature. Taſte he 
certainly poſſeſſed: but taſte, at the expence of perſon, 
action, and voice, is ſurely no b ies on which 1 . 
build a character. Such were my ſentiments and feel- 
ings a few years ago : but they were the ſentiments 
and feelings of youth. The feelings of young people . 
are not only lively and quick, but have much more of 
5 pleaſure than of pain in them. And they are pleaſure- | 
able ſenſations chiefly that reſt upon hs wed, however 


deep or pathetic the repreſentation might have been. 
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It 1s not ſo with thoſe who are advanced in life. 
| Intereſted ideas, unknown to the young, but inſenſibly 
acquired with increaſing years, never fail to cool the 

ardency of fancy and paſſion : and the diſappointments 
and vexations unavoidable in life, muſt have deſtroyed 
the fine edge of delicate ſenſibility. Their feelings 
therefore are leſs quick and lively. They have at the 
time more pain than pleaſure, if the tragedy be deep. 
It was owing to this, that they could not bear Lillo. 

: Had the audience, at the firſt repreſentation of Lillo, 
: been compoſed of very young people, I much queſtion 
whether they would have wiſhed to have it curtailed“. 


In Julia de Roubignè the remembrance of Belville (the old 
family: ſeat) affects Julia with ſenſations very different from thoſe 


9 85 of her father. I felt (ſays Julia) the full force of the deſcription 3 


| | « but to me it was not painful. It is not on hearts that yield the 
4 ſodneſt, that ſorrow has the moſt powerful effects: it was but 
« giving way to a ſhower of tears; and I could think of Belville 
« with pleaſure, even in the poſſeſſion of another. They may cut 
« its trees, Maria, and alter its walks, but cannot ſo deface it as 
40 to leave no traces for the memory of your Julia. Methinks I 
« ſhould hate to have been born in a town. When I ſay my 


„native brook, or my native hill, I talk of friends of whom the 
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This impreſſion of pain predominant over pleaſutc, 
continues longer, alſo, upon the W of middle-aged 
people, aſter the repreſentation is paſt. On this ac- 

count they have recourſe to the farce for relief. 

And, indeed, we always find, from the ſame prin- | 
415 that in proportion as we grow older, we prefer 
works of humour to works of pathos. In proportion 
as we loſe che dear, the amiable ſenſibilities of youth, 
we Aiſreliſh the productions that appeal to chem. 
we throw aſide our Richardſons, and take up our 
Fieldings and our Smollets. 
„bb whe hove 
« loſt their acquaintance, there is ſomething delightful in the me- 


« lancholy reflection of their beauties: and here, I often wander 
« out to the top of a little broom- covered knoll, merely to 128 
« towards the quarter where Belville is ſituated. | 
4 It is otherwiſe with my father, On Le Blanc's recital he has | 
« brooded theſe three days, The effect it had on him is till viſible 
c jn his countenance, and but an hour ago, while my mother and 
« I were talking of ſome other ſubject, in which he was joining by 
66 monoſyllables, he ſaid, all at once, that he had ſome thoughts 

4 of ſending to the marquiſs for his roan horſe again, ſince he did 


« not chuſe to Keep him properly.” Vol. i, p. 15, 16, 1 Te 


2 
4 
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With very aged people, indeed, the feelings ap- 


proximate to thoſe of youth, though they are much 


leſs acute, and more tranſitory. 


Put, i in the mixture of pleaſure and pain, the old 
have more of the former ; becauſe, i in the recolleftion 
of the paſt, they endeavour to bring together every 
ſrantered ray of enjoyment, whilſt they ſuffer the tra- 
ces of pain to vaniſh away. I they have a pro- 
penſity to contemplate the paſt; and, thinking the paſt 
better, than the preſent, they 3 look on it with 
complacency. Hence they are prediſpoſed to feel more 
| pleaſure than pain, This prediſpoſition is a wy 
| circumſtance for old people, who, as they are won- 
derfully aſſiſted by memory in recalling very diſtant 
| ſcenes, would have their former griefs renewed, and 
i their wounds opened b were they 3 to ſee 
5 pain in all its barſhneſs, and not t mellow ed amidſt the 8 


25 foft x teints of pleaſure ns] joy. 


15 E 


- - 1 
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Old people, therefore, more inclined to be 
able than painful emotions, have no objection to ſcenes 
of imaginary diſtreſs, Lillo would not have been too 
terrible for them; ſince the ſtrokes of horror would not 
have ſunk deep into their ſouls, nor the impreſſions 
of ſuch ſtrokes have long remained there. | 

"Theſe ſeem to be the natural progreſſions of feeling 
in the mind through each Rage of life. And it is al. 
ways found, that the leſs commerce we have with the 
GI or the mercenary part af the weld, the 
longer we retain our youthful feelings + 


The young are not yet engaged, and the old are 
gang to be n from the world. The 
middle aged, only, a are buſy 1 in its concerns. | Iwould, | 
therefore, adviſe the e to Aten the re- 
preſentations of tragedy as hana as they can. a 

The exhibition of diſtreſs, abſtracted from all world, 


concerns, would ſoften their hearts ; that reſiſted, per- 


: haps, the complaints of real ſorrow, from an appre- | 
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henſion of intruding melancholy. Coming from a 
tragedy, with the deep impreſſion of ſorrow on their 
minds, they would be diſpoſed to liſten to the unfor- 
tunate. * ſenſation, 3 in truth, often repeated, wok 
help them to retain their yourhful ſenbbillties toa 
later period han aſa, which would produce aftriking | 
effect on | their general morality, The rragie one is 
ſurely one of the beſt friends to the intereſts of N 


virtue. 


Page 74. 

0 Ball the ſcholar? 5 and the fuller s bays. 
: The moſt diſtinguiſhed chavalien among the Greeks 
| and Romans, were thoſe who intermixed their A 
wy Studies with atone emplayments, either i in a civil * 
in a military capacity. When we recolle& the names 
of 8 Thucydides, Xenophon, « or Ceſar, we 
ſe the laurels of the ue: or the hiſtorian interwoven 


| | with thoſe of the warrior, or the fateſman, And 
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pros were ſet apart, both at Athens and at Rome, 
where literary men aſſembled to eagoy the Proves 
of eee. It ſeems to have been the boaſt of 
ſome of the Roman lnerati, that they were able to 
exerciſe their bodies and winds at the 1 inſtant. | 
So avaricious were ; they of their time, that they uſed 
to » compoſe a poem, or an n efſay, i in the midſt of a 
journey. But I cannot ſay that 1 much approve the 
practice. He who is engaged, on the road, in writing 
a poem, can hardly attend to the 2 around 
: him. Nor do I think that the body i is exerciſed to 
any purpoſe, unleſs che labour of the mind be fl 
pended. It i is, alſo, doubtful, whether even a Roman | 
could compoſe with the ſame rapidity of thought, _ 
Mp of combination | amidſt the ene inter- 
ruptions of trar el, as in the retirement of his villa, 
ſurrounded by the ſtill 1 of groves and vineyards. : 
” "There was yet a more palpable abſurdity 1 in attempting 


1 to unite the tadies of the cloſet with the ſports of tho 
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field. To mingle in the ſame cup the libations to 


Minerva and Diana, was impertinent and vain : it was 


a ſacrifice lighting to 1 The fudious Roman, 5 


however, who affected the ſportſman, wood take his 
tablets with him into the woods, and having Liſpoſed 
his nets, for the capture of the wild boar, recline in 
'a a thicket at a nne diſtance, with his mg inſtead of 
his ſpear. a this ſituation, he ran a greater riſk, I 
ſhould conceive, of being ſurprized himſelf, than the 
beaſts for which he had laid his ſnares. nn 

Yet the Romans, in general, very judiciouſl tem- 
pered their ſerious ſtudies with lighter amuſements. 
| In the epiſtle of W we have a pleaſing deſerip- 
tion of the diverſified purſuits of Spurinna 5 This, 
8 however, was at his country villa; 3 when, advanced * 
years, he had retired from public buſineſs. | Whilk in 
office, his e as a Rateſman, were, perhaps, 


: a ſufficient relaxation of his ſtudies, and therefore pre- 


« Sec Melmoth's Pliny, vol, I. p. 126. 
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cluded the neceſſity of voluntary exerciſe. The volu- 
minous compoſitions of the elder Pliny, engaged as he 
conitantly was in the politics of his country, 1 truly 
aſtoniſing: but he owed all to the regular diſtribution 
of his FIR 7. 55 

The Engli ſtudent i is little diſpoſed to )diverkfy 
his hours by a proper attention to A or cone n. 
tion, Rural diverſions are © nncongenial with his nature. 
He purſues his game, perhaps, 3 in theory ; $ preferring 
a depuration from the Muſe to ſport in the poetic 
: regions, to any real qualification for hunting or ſhoot- | 


ing, the barbarity of which he my probably expoſe : 


0 in the fatirical effuſion, or mourn in meling clegy. 


11 the ſtudent be n ſeen in \ the field, we are 


only minded of « the filent gentleman.” Nor, on 8 


obſerving him i in conv rerſation, | is this Addi 2 trait 


very diſtant from our r thoughts The Engliſh author; 


+ For the manner in which Pliny ſpent his ume, when! in town, 


ſee ! Meclmoth” s Pliny, vol. 1. P. 137. 
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little reſembling either the ancient Roman, or the 
modern Italian, is commonly W for his taci- 
turnity. Having evaporated his ſpirit in co 
tion, he is a caput morturm in the converſazioni. Satiſ- 
fied with his private ſtudies, he ſees not the neceſſity 
of exerting himſelf 1 in the ſocial circle ; nor feels his 
complacency diſturbed, though he loſe every oppor- 
tunity of contributing his ſhare to the amuſement of 
the company. But other people are not conſcious of 
bis literary performances. He may bare left an epic 
: poem behind him on his deſk, and have joined the 
| company with the rriunphant idea of having juſt com- 

pleted his laſt book, after the labour of years. : Bur, 

| i perhaps, he finds no kindred foul to whom he may 
communicate his tran bons. If * tranſports, indeed, 
urge him to tell his heroic achievements he aalaly 
| h looks round for applauſe, Not a perſon i in the com- 
: pany difcor ers the flighteſ ſenſe of his dignity: piqued - 


and mortified, he, of courſe, fits 0 out t the tedious hours 5 
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in ſilence. To ſuch cauſes is owing the incommuni- 
cative temper of our literary men: and it is obſerv- 
able, that authors ae treated with much leſs reſpect 
in the mixed companies of the Engliſh, than in thoſe 
of the French or Italian. We have ſome men of a 


literary turn, indeed, who take a part, like a Spurinna 


or a Pliny, in the political and military tranſactions of 
their country. We have a Burgoyne“, whoſe active 
and verſatile genius is able to carry him, though 
| not indeed, with equal luſtre, from the ſenate to the 


cy. from the camp to the library, from the library 


: to the poliſhe circle. It i is but juſtice to acknowledge, 7 


| 4 he blends with the intrepidity of a ſoldier, che 


talents of an author, and the your of a gentleman, 


We have lately ſeen a Gibbon ® retiring from his nu- i 
me rous connexions to the ſecluſion of Lauſanne, and 
compoſing his cc «Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 


: pire” in that romantic ſolitude, It was on the ſame 


* The above was written w lule Burgoync » was vet ving—and 


| Gibbon too! 


* 
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* —.— 
ſequeſtered ſpot, that Dr. Gillies compoſed his hiſtory 
of Greece. This agreeable diverſification of ᷣ literary 
life, muſt be highly conducive to the intereſts of learn- 
ing. Nothing is more neceſſary « the ſacceſs of our 
learned labours, has a regular attention to bodily 
exerciſe : and he, who thinks intenſely, requires fre- 
quent die The ſtudies of the moſt lively and 
vigorous atind grow languid, unleſs occafionally in- 
termitted. The ſedentary man, after the recreation of 
a morning ride, enjoys his books with a keener reliſh : 
he compoſes with double alacrity his conteptions are 
clear his exprefiions rich and flowing. By allotting | 
= a few hours i in the day to exerciſe, he gains time in- 
: flead of lofing i it; ſince the quicker his ideas, the more 
| rapidly he muſt write. n prgond to the communi- 
cation of our ſentiments i in ſociety, I would recommend 
T general converſation, as greatly contributing to enliven 
| the ſpirits. * be diſcourſe of ene company 
always runs on the moſt rrifling topics. From that 


M 
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principle of politeneſs which ſets a wiſe man and a: 


upon a fdoting, left the feelings of the latter ſhould 4 


wounded by an invidious compariſon, it is a rule in 


all our ſocial circles, to diſcountenance every effort at 


diſcuſſion that may betray ignorance or argue inge- 


5 nuity. This is, undoubtedly, too high a compliment 


to ſilly and ſuperficial people. But learned men will 
never be permitted to dictate the faſhions, ſince they 
are out- numbered by the illiterate : and the majority 
” in every community muſt prevail. If, then, they fre- 
quent the drawing-room, let them diſcard their lite- — 
rary ideas at the door, and learn to be a little flexible | 
and accommodating, It 1s a pliancy, that, as I have | 
already hinted, may turn out to their advantage. To 
caromunt the 3 tranſactions of the neighbourhood, 
requires no ſtretch of thought. To particularize th 
5 mi of a lady's dreſs, is equally unconnected with 
the cogitative faculties. Yet this harmleſs trifling 
may amuſe an author's chovakes ; diſpel the cloud of 


| melancholy too often generated by cloſe application, 
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aud poſſibly give eaſe and fluency to his language, 
Let it not, however, be ſuppoſed, that I would ſanc- 


tion theſe futile converſations. Like novels, they 


may pleaſingly relax the minds of ſtudious men; but 


they emaſculate—they paralyze the uninformed. In 


the mean time 1 would adviſe the ſtudent to e 


with ſedulous attention, the acquaintance of his bre- 


_-thren. The ſum of real knowledge to be gained by 
ſuch intercourſe i it is impoſſible to calculate. Conge- 
nial minds elicit choſe latent ſparks of genius which 
would, otherwiſe, have never been diſplayed. They | 
get rid of prejudices and fngular modes of thinking, 5 5 
by communication. We parſue our berorite train of 


e more cloſely, from the ſuggeſtions of others. 


We are taught to think deeply, J _ and Ry, by 


a reciprocal interchange of K We find our 
memories vaſtly afliſted by converſation, in the recol- 
| lection of hiſtorical incidents. When we differ i in opi- 


nion from another, we draw out all our powers of ar- 


7 gumentation to maintain our point: . 


69 
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otherwiſe have been enfeebled for want of exertion. 
Even a little irritation in an argument may be favour- 
able to wit and fancy. In retirement, wit has little 
room for diſplaying itſelf: the beſt ſtrokes of wit 
generally proceed from two minds in collifon. Abril 
1 thought | is ſtarted, which, incomplete in itſelf, 
is inſtantaneouſly and happily finiſhed by the coinci- 
dent idea of another mind. The advantage, 3 in ſhort, 
of ſuch i interviews, 1s hardly exceeded by that of read- 
ing. | Society diſpels obſcurity, and baniſhes Gags 
larity from our writings. The whinrfical mas is | 
| carmonly zor ed in the chambers of the recluſe, 
& I i; therefore, tofindious wen, 4 


Ty "+ 2 


| ſhiferhe ſcene as frequently as they can, from the fludy 
to the field: nor let indem vetzlect the ring of the 

tex-table, the polric of the * bolibe-room, or the more 
important communications of the literary ſociety. : 


mY 


7 
o = 


THE END. 
oe $A 
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